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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_~>———_ 


HAT news there is from the Western Front is entirely good. 
The straightening out of the British and French lines on 
the Somme continues, not in the sinister sense in which a retreating 
army speaks of straightening its line when it gives ground, but in a 
very positive and constructive sense. The heads of the German 
wedges have been dented in or knocked off, and the bases of our 
own wedges are continually being made broader. There is a method 
about Sir Douglas Haig’s movements which inspires the greatest 
confidence. We never hear of flanks hanging in mid-air, of reserves 
failing and supports being in the wrong place. There is no looking 
back and no hesitation. If the German counter-attacks could not 
succeed during the past fortnight, they are not likely to succeed in 
future. The recovered ground has been permanently gained 
by the Allies. 


Last Sunday the French made an important advanee. They 
went forward on the whole front from Hardecourt to Hem, captured 
the entire system of German trenches, and reached the fringes of 
Maurepas. Since then they have not only beaten off all counter- 
attacks, but have advanced a little further. Nor is that all. At 
Verdun on Wednesday they turned the tables on the Germans in 
a successful offensive which brought them eight hundred prisoners 
and ten machine guns. One cannot have much hesitation now in 
saying that Verdun, for what it is worth in itself as a position, is 
saved, The Germans came very near to taking it before the attack 
on the Somme began, but it is now too late. Their continual 
efforts at Verdun seem to be directed to proving to Germans at 
home that the battle on the Somme has made no difference to them 
—that the capture of Verdun is still in near prospect. Thus we see 
that even so highly scientific a body as the German Great General 
Staff may be betrayed into extraordinarily unscientific strategy, 
The need to provide eye-wash is so much a part of the German 
system of government that the provision is a first charge even upon 
the Staff ! 


The spirits of our men, as we learn from all the corresponjents’ 
messages, are at high-water mark. They were in suspense before the 
push as to what the new artillerymen could accomplish. Now 
they know that these new gunners have all the skill and daring 
which is necessary to create the indispensable feeling for infantry 
that they will be unfailingly supported. The troops see our air- 
men masters of the air. Finally, they feel within themselves that 
man for man they are masters of the Germans. One fact may be 
mentioned which makes it easier for gunners to be made more 
quickly than experts used to think possible. In the necessarily 
tlow movements of trench warfare the new gunners are free to fix 
all their attention on the laying of the gun. What in the rapidly 
moving battles of former days required prolonged training in the 
gunner was the bringing of guns into action in the proper formation 
at high speed. Obviously this kind of skill is scarcely needed at 
the moment, and the miracle of our new artillery may be explained 
in a small degree (though only in a small degree, for not an ounce 
of credit must be subtracted from their admirable performance) 
by the fact that they are able to specialize in what gunners 
used to consider was only one side of an artiJleryman’s training. 





It is an unfailing experience in war that the confidence on one 
side has much more than its own intrinsic value; it enjoys the 
addition of the confidence which is transferred from the other side. 
While the spirits of one side grow, those of the other suffer a corre- 
sponding diminution. That is exactly what is happening now. 
In the messages of the German Emperor to his troops and to the 
Chancellor we find a note of gloom wholly absent from the sprightly 
addresses in which he used to promise his men that they should 
be home “ for Christmas”’ or “ before the leaves fall.” Now the 
German soldiers are treated to homilies on their duty in the “ hard 
days” before them. One of the best-known military writers, 
Colonel Giidke, has become a gloomy counsellor indeed. He 
admits that the British successes are real and serious, and that the 
German “ victory” at sea was of no value. Perhaps the most 
significant fact is that English newspapers are now forbidden in 
Germany. 


The Russian news is excellent. On Friday, July 28th, our 
Allies gained a triple success on the southern half of their front. 
General Kaledin, to the north-west of Luck, drove through the 
enemy’s lines at Kashovka, on the Stokhod, forcing them to draw 
back from the bend of the river with the loss of forty-six guns and 
nine thousand men. General Sakharoff, to the south of Luck, 
captured Brody, on the Galician border, with thirteen thousand 
men and nine guns. On the same day, to the south of the Dniester, 
General Lechitsky resumed his westward advance by taking Jezier- 
zany, eighteen miles east of the important junction of Stanislau 
During the week, as Mr. Washburn, the Jimes correspondent, 
states, the Germans have been flinging their masses with “ absolute 
desperation ” against General Kaledin, but he has held his own, 
and was on Wednesday within eighteen miles of Kovel, Linsingen’s 
strategic centre. If that is lost, Hindenburg’s northern front will 
be imperilled. In Galicia Bothmer is slowly being outflanked in 
the Dniester Valley. Despite the floods, the Russians crossed the 
Koropiec River, a northern tributary of the Dniester, on Tuesday. 


The Germans have put a fresh stain on their record as deep as 
any in the series that has already caused the world to say that 
they are outside the pale of civilization. They have executed 
Captain Charles Fryatt, the master of the Great Eastern Railway 
steamer ‘ Brussels,’ on the ground that he acted as a franc-tireur 
in trying to ram a German submarine. His ship was captured on 
June 23rd, but the charge against him referred to his action on 
March 28th, 1915. The trial was conducted with haste and secrecy. 
The American Ambassador could obtain no information. What 
Captain Fryatt did was simply to try to save his vessel, crew, 
and passengers, in accordance with his legal rights and his duty. 
As the Times reminds us, on that same day the ‘ Falaba,’ which did 
obey German instructions to stop, was sunk with the loss of over 
a hundred lives. In killing a prisoner of war the Germans also 
kill anything that remains to them of the chivalry of war. We 
have written on the whole subject elsewhere. 


Evidence has been published to show that during the last 
few months the large towns in the North of France have been 
subjected to a forcible evacuation, young girls and boys and their 
parents having been separated under menace of death and trans- 
ported to German labour colonies. The proceedings of the pressgang 
at Lille are described by a French lady writing on April 30th, and 
show that these raids and the rounding up and deportation of the 
victims were carried out “ with every imaginable refinement of 
cruelty.” We quote from the Times of last Saturday :— 

“It was 3 o'clock in the morning when these heroes, headed by their 
bands and armed with bayonets and machine-guns, came to carry off 
the women and children, God knows where, and God knows why! 
They say that it is far from the front, for work in no way conneoted 
with the war; but we already know that these unhappy children have 
been received with stones in districts where the population had refused 
to work for the Germans and had been told that oy were volunteer 
workers. Jt was a devilish lie. . . . At Roubaix Guard officers refused, 
in view of the calm and worthy attitude of the inhabitants, to carry off 
women and children in the night. Here it was the 64th Regiment 
from Verdun which did it. Some said they would rather have remained 
in the trenches.” 
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The separation of French families, so that boys and girls are 
taken away from their parente, and are perhaps, as seems to be the 
fact at present, unable to communicate with them, is a cruelty which 
did not enter into the dreams of most ancient and mediaeval practi- 
tioners of the art of torture. The Jews were transported as a nation 
into captivity. By the waters of Babylon they sat down and wept 
—in familics. The unhappy French men, women, boys, and girls 
were played away from their homes by German bands. Some of 
them had the daring to sing French songs to the German tunes, 
and cry “ Vive la France!” Their spirit was perhaps rather like 
that of the Jews described in Browning’s poem, who muttered their 
true feelings in an unceasing chorus during the Christian service 
which they were forced to attend. There is a new outburst of 
savagery in Germany which may yet eclipse all that we have known. 
The Kaiser's threat to Spanish Roman Catholic landowners in 
Belgium that their property will be destroyed and defiled (and how 
well German officers know how to defile!), if they insist on pro- 
testing against German acts, is only another sign of this savagery. 
There is, however, a consolation for us. The Germans are flying 
one of the best-known signals of desperation. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Dillon moved 
for a disclosure of the Cabinet’s plans relative to Ireland. He 
denounced Lord Lansdowne, with gross injustice, as the 
ehief wrecker of the tentative agreement to set up Home 
Rule in Ireland, excluding six Ulster counties. He had, he 
said, attached primary importance to the proposal that all the 
Irish Members should continue to sit at Westminster during the 
war, even if they were now granted a Parliament of their own m 
Dublin. Mr. Asquith at once made clear “the historical fact” 
that he and the Secretary for War had never been empowered, in 
their negotiations with the Nationalists, to bind their colleagues to 
accept every clause in the draft agreement. Furthermore, Mr. 
Asquith declared, every one was agreed that it would be impossible 
to bring any substantial part of Ulster into a Home Rule Government 
without its consent. That is the vital fact which the Nationalist 
rank-and-file still refuso to recognize. 


Mr. Asquith said that the Home Rule Act could never be taken 
off the statute-book. Upon this Mr. Bonar Law made the just 
eomment that, so far as he was able to prevent it, the Home Rule 
Act should never come into operation until it had been amended in 
accordance with Ulster’s wishes, Mr. Bonar Law reproved Lord 
Hugh Cecil for his angry attack on Sir Edward Carson, and for hig 
eontemptuous disregard of sentiment in politics—especially in 
Treland, where sentiment counts for so much. But the Unionist 
keader declined to accept the Nationalists’ demand that they should 
remain, eighty-four strong, at Westminster, even if they received 
Home Rule now. The times were too critical to allow a party 
which solely concerned itself with Irish interests to determine the 
balance of power in the House of Commons when the greatest 
Imperial problems might have to be solved. 


The most curious aspect of this debate was that, just when one 
would have expected nerves to be all on edge, and the tone of the 
speakers to be most rasping and threatening, there was a subdued 
air of something resembling complete resignation and (with the 
necessary exceptions, of course) a-new sort of tolerance of Ulster 
Unionists by the Nationalists. What was the meaning of this ? 
Surely it must be that Mr. Redmond and his followers were really 
well content to be quit of a scheme which they knew would not 
work—a scheme which thoy dreaded trying to impose upon an 
unwilling country. We suspect that the mistrust of a Dublin 
Parliament by the Irish Roman Catholic clergy is so strong that 
Mr. Redmond has secretly to bow to it. The Roman Catholic 
elergy probably believe that more power for politicians in Irelané 
would mean much less power for themselves. There was a ve 
eurious analogy in the United States Congress when Home Ru 
for the Philippines was resisted by the mobilization of the whole 
Roman Catholic vote. Roman Catholic policy works with a certain 
unity throughout the world, and we suggest that this analogy is well 
worth reflecting upon, 


Mr. H. E. Duke, K.C., the Unionist Member for Exeter, has 
been appointed Chief Secretary for Ireland with a seat in the Cabinet. 
Since Lord Wimborne and Mr. Birrell resigned office three months 
ago, Ireland has been without a civil Executive responsible to 
Parliament. It cannot be said that Ireland has suffered in any 





way. Order was restored after the rebellion, and has been main- 
tained, by General Sir John Maxwell and the Home Secretary. 
But the failure of the negotiations for a Home Rule settlement has 
led to the appointment of a successor to Mr. Birrell. The. Prime 
Minister said on Monday that Dublin Castle required a chief with 
“a broad and judicial mind, firm hand, administrative capacity, 








sympathy with the Irish people, and a strong desire to promote an 
Trishysettlement.” Mr. Duke has, we believe, the desired qualities, 
He will need also the steady support of the Cabinct as a whole if 
he is to undo some of the mischief that Mr. Birrell has done in the 
last ten years. 


For the time being Mr. Duke is not to have a nominal superior 
in the Lord-Lieutenant. Mr. Asquith admitted that the Lord. 
Lieutenancy has become an anomaly, merely “ enabling gracious, 
well-mannered persons to discharge social and charitable functions,” 
He will not abolish the post, but he will not nominate any one to 
fill the vacancy—partly, no doubt, because he cannot find any 
suitable Peer to take it after Lord Wimborne’s painful revelations 
of the Lord-Lieutenant’s impotence. Mr. Duke will thus have 
to face alone the vigorous opposition threatened by Mr. Redmond, 
The Nationalists, it appears, object to a Unionist Chief Secretary 
on principle. But Mr. Redmond was indignant at the suggestion 
that he had been Mr. Birrell’s chief counsellor. Mr. Birrell, he 
said, never consulted him and never took his advice when it was 
offered. Though Mr. Asquith reports “‘a considerable recru. 
descence of the Sinn Fein movement in its most aggressive form,” 
Mr. Duke is to expect nothing more than factious criticism from 
the Nationalist leader. 


Mr. Chamberlain stated on Tuesday that the Indian Government 
had inquired into the deplorable case of the drafts fresh from 
England that were landed at Karachi from the ‘ Ballarat’ and sent 
up-country through Sind in the hot weather, with the result that, 
out of a thousand men,a hundred and thirty-six were stricken with 
heat apoplexy and nineteen died. Brigadier-General Roe, who as 
acting Q.M.G. diverted the ship from Bombay to Karachi; the 
G.O.C. at Karachi, who allowed the troops to travel in an ill-equipped 
train; and the Senior Medical Officer at the port, who failed to 
take precautions for the health of these inexperienced men, have 
all been removed from their posts. The Commissions now 
taking up the larger inquiries into the Dardanelles and Meso 
potamian expeditions were strengthened on Tuesday by the 
nomination of Admiral Sir William May and _ Field-Marshal 
Lerd Nicholson for the Dardanelles, and Admiral Sir Cyprian 
Bridge and General Sir Neville Lyttelton for Mesopotamia. Mr, 
Roch,. the Liberal Member for Pembrokeshire, had also been 
added to the Dardanelles Commission last week by the House, 
against the wishes of the Government; at the same time, Major 
Wedgwood, the Libera] Member for Newcastle-under-Lyme, was 
added to the Mesopotamian Commission with Mr. Asquith’s cordial 
assent. 


Mr. Asquith made a cryptic remark on Tuesday night. Being 
asked whether twenty days would be given for Supply next Session, 
he said that he could not answer. ‘‘ He did not know who would 
be responsible for the Government next Session.’ This may 
mean much or little. A semi-official Note on Wednesday said 
that it meant nothing. Mr. Dillon indicated that the National- 
ists would begin to obstruct again, and that on the third reading 
of the Consolidated Fund Bill they would “have Sir John Maxwell 
on the gridiron,” like a modern St. Lawrence. They kept the House 
sitting all Tuesday night, but mustered only ten on a division 
Mr. Dillon even thought it worth while to divide against 
the much-needed little Bill, which has at last been introduced, 
to make Irish time the same as Greenwich time. As it 
turned out, Mr. Samuel had already obtained the approval of 
Mr. Redmond and his Chief Whip for the Bill. 


Mr. Harcourt on Tuesday justified the severe restrictions now 
placed on the use of petrol. Both the Navy and the Army are 
using enormous quantities, and we are supplying France and Italy 
as well. There are not enough tank steamers to bring all that 
we need. Last year we used for civil purposes one hundred and 
eleven million gallons. But the applicants for licences say that 
they used in all a hundred and fifty-three million gallons, so that 
some of them must have been guilty of a little exaggeration. The 
total quantity available is, however, only seventy million gallons, 
and the Petrol Committee has already granted licences for seventy- 
five millions. Commercial car owners are to get half as muob 
petrol as they need, and private owners a fourth. Motoring for 
pleasure must be given up, with other luxuries. As Mr, Harcourt 
said, a “joy-ride”’ is a “ shame-ride.” 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Asquith made an 
important statement upon the proceedings of the Allies’ Economic 
Conference at Paris. Our objects were mainly (a) to show that the 
Allies will wage the war with as much unity in the economic as in the 
military sphere, and (6) to balk the efforts of Germany to resume 
her" policy of economic penetration as soon as peace comes. The 
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war measures, including the prohibition of trade with enemy sub- 
jects wherever they reside, are being carried out. At the close of 
the war the Allies will see that devastated Belgium and Serbia, 
Northern France and Poland, are restored “ materially and econcmi- 
cally to the position in which they stood before the war.” They 
will refuse Germany and her allies most-favoured-nation treatment 
for a period of years, and will subject enemy goods “either to 
rohibitions or to a special régime.” After the peace the Allies 
will take such steps as each may think fit to “ render themselves 
independent of the enemy countries” as regards raw materials 
and manufactures, finance and shipping. 


Mr. Asquith, as a life-long Free Trader, defended the Allies’ 
resolutions—the chief of which had, he said, been drafted by Mr. 
Runciman—as necessary means of defence in the economic struggle 
of the future. In the debate, which reached an unusually high 
level, the Prime Minister’s contention was accepted by almost all 
the speakers except Sir John Simon and Mr. Snowden. The two 
Labour Members, Mr. Wardle and Mr. Hodge, agreed with Mr. 
Asquith, while making the natural proviso that the interests of the 
working man must be carefully secured. Mr. Bonar Law assured 
the House that he and his Unionist colleagues were not trying to 
secure any party advantage in the old fiscal controversy. And 
Mr. Churchill summed up the situation by saying that the value of 
the Paris resolutions as a peace measure would be governed by 
the kind of peace that we obtained. A complete victory, such as we 
hope for, will simplify the problem, 


Mr. Asquith certainly confirmed the principles laid down in Paris 
more warmly than in any previous utterance. Having appreciated 
more fully than ever what the industrial penetration of a country 
by Germany’ means, he very rightly concentrates his attention, not 
on the policy of making the uttermost farthing in trade, but on 
placing national security above everything. It cannot be too 
much emphasized that bere is no question of Free Trade and Tariff 
Reform to be decided on its abstract merits. Personally, we remain 
Free Traders in the sense that we believe that an unrestricted trade, 
a perfect freedom of exchange, is much the shortest road to wealth. 
But we confess that we Free Traders in the past did not make enough 
allowance for the elements of insecurity which would be introduced 
by following the line of least resistance. We gave hostages too 
freely to Germany, and she, of course, did not scruple to make a 
dishonest and brutal use of them. 


Security, of course, may be an expensive thing. Whatever it may 
cost, however, we must have it. On the other hand, we are inclined to 
believe that even under what will be in the abstract a more expensive 
system of conducting our commerce there will be compensations. 
The national effort will be more united in a conscious direction, and 
industrial output will probably continue to be accelerated, as it has 
already been notoriously accelerated during the war. The higher 
cost of living, and the necessary counterpart and corollary of higher 
wages, will probably be a great incentive to invention in labour- 
saving appliances, and in a purposed effort towards standardization 
of manufactured articles which hitherto have been produced in a 
wasteful and fanciful fashion. A new world lies before us, and 
influences and motives will have a force that did not belong to them 
under the old conditions. 


Undeterred by Ministerial indifference and dilatoriness, Mr. Swift 
MacNeill, M.P., has kept pegging away at the Government for 
months past to deprive the Duke of Cumberland, the Duke of Albany, 
and Prince Albert of Schleswig-Holstein of their British honours, 
rank, and dignities, and, where necessary, their rights of succession 
to the Throne. He was fully rewarded last week for his persistent 
importunity. In reply to his questions, Mr. Asquith stated on 
Thursday week that the Cabinet had had the matter under con- 
sideration, and that they were in full sympathy with the feeling of 
the House on the subject. His Majesty would be advised to take 
the necessary steps both as regards titles and Orders, and the 
technical questions involved were being considered by the Lord 
Chancellor. Mr. Swift MacNeill is cordially to be congratulated 
on his success, which he has won off his own bat. 





Favoured by the lengthening nights and the absence of moon, 
the Germans have resumed their Zeppelin raids. On Friday, the 
28th of July, three airships raided the East Coast between midnight 
and 1.30 a.m. and dropped thirty-two bombs in Lincolnshire and 
Norfolk. Many bombs were dropped in the sea. There were no 
casualties and no material damage was done, most of the bombs 
falling in fields and roads. The raiders appear to have been ham- 
pered by fog, and in one place were driven off by anti-aircraft guns 
from their objective. The raid on Monday night was on a much 


the coast between 10 p.m. and midnight and dropped about sixty 


bombs in seven Eastern and South-Eastern counties. No 
casualties of any sort were caused, and a few big holes in fields 
and marshes represent the extent of the damage done by the incen- 
diary bombs and aerial torpedoes employed. The mist, while it 
shielded the airships from our guns, also confused them consider- 
ably, the German official communiqués showing that they either had 
no idea of their whereabouts or that the reports were deliberately 
falsified on their return. 


A third raid was carried out shortly after midnight on Wednes- 
day, when six or seven airships dropped a considerable number 
of bombs in the Eastern and South-Eastern counties. Up to 
the moment of our going to press no military damage had been 
reported, nor were any details forthcoming as to casualties, but at 
least one airship was reported to have been hit by our guns. 
The newspapers which demand that our anti-aircraft defences 
should be ubiquitous regard the fact that the Zeppelins returned 
unscathed on the first two occasions as a proof of our impotence 
and use it as a stick to beat the Government. What would they 
have? Is Great Britain to bristle like a porcupine with guns for 
quills? They overlook the fact that our air defences have been well 
enough disposed to make the Zeppelins fly so high that they are 
unable to tell where they are, and have for the most part been 
reduced to cruising about in districts where little military damage 
is likely to be done. 


The announcement that the British Government had black-listed 
a number of firms, corporations, and persons in the United States, 
and forbidden al! financial or commercial dealings between them 
and citizens of Great Britain, elicited a strong protest from the 
Washington Administration. The text of the protest, which is 
given in Monday’s papers, condemns the action of the British 
Government as embodying a policy of arbitrary interference with 
neutral trade, and inflicting undeserved injury on American citizens. 
In conclusion, the protest observes that, “ whatever may be said 
with regard to the legality in the view of international obligation 
of the Act of Parliament upon which the practice of the black list, 
as now employed by His Majesty’s Government, is understood to 
be based, the Government of the United States is constrained to 
regard that practice as inconsistent with that true justice, sincere 
amity, impartial fairness, which should characterize the dealings 
of friendly Governments with one another.” 


The protest is based on the assumption that the British Govern- 
ment intend to black-list neutrals doing business with black-listed 
firms. But Sir Cecil Spring Rice had already made it clear in a 
supplementary statement, issued before the protest, that it was not 
our intention to do so unless it was obvious that such firms were 
acting habitually and systematically as cover for trading between 
British and black-listed firms. This statement also made it clear 
that the black list does not affect payment by neutrals to black- 
listed firms, and that the British Government habitually authorizes 
British payments to black-listed firms unless it is obvious that 
such payments are passed to or create credit for the enemy in enemy 
territory. As these explanations knock the bottom out of the 
protest, it is not unfairly regarded as a political manceuvre to claim 
as a diplomatic triumph the breaking in of an open door. 


We have received from the War Pensions, &c., Statutory Com- 
mittee a further circular on disabled sailors and soldiers, The 
circular strongly insists on the desirability of making the fullest 
use of existing agencies before spending any money on the pro- 
vision of new institutions. In conclusion, the Committee state 
that they are desirous 

“that each disabled man, wherever he may reside, should be provided 
through the Local Committee with some friendly advice and assistance 
whenever he may need them. The Local Committee can best determine 
by what method they can bring each individual into touch with some 
representative of their own Body. It was undoubtedly the intention 
of Parliament to secure that, in addition toa system of — paid by 
the Central Government Departments and through the usual official 
machinery, there should be in each district personal and friendly contact 
with disabled men, so that the nation’s debt might be discharged with 
more human and individual thoughtfulness and care than it is possible 
for a central administration to bestow.” 


Roger Casement was executed on Thursday morning. There had 
been a movement for his reprieve, but it had no more force, whether 
on grounds of law or expediency, than can be drafted into an argu- 
ment for the reprieve of any one condemned to death. Such argu- 
ments, whether intentionally or not, really strike at the death 
penalty itself. It would have been impossible to reprieve Casement 
without permanently injuring the accepted social theory on which 
the extreme penalty rests. 














larger scale but equally abortive. At least seven airships crossed 





Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. July 13th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—_>—— 


THE LATEST GERMAN BARBARISM. 


. judicial murder of Captain Fryatt, the master of 
the Great Eastern steam-packet ‘ Brussels,’ involves 
an even more serious issue of law than the sinking of the 
‘ Lusitania,’ if it be not absurd to talk of law in a region 
where the Germans have made laws to cease. For if the 
Germans act thoroughly upon their preposterous contention 
that the captain of a ate teem who defends himself is a 

ne-tireur, and that he may therefore legally be executed, 
it is obvious that neutrals who attempt to protect themselves 
will also forfeit their lives. From the German logical point 
ef view it would even seem that the self-defence aa neutral 
would be the greater crime, because, though his country was 
not at war, he nevertheless rushed in to commit an act of 
irregular warfare. To understand where the German argu- 
ment leads to is only to appreciate more fully the almost 
incredible clumsiness of the excuse. What the Germans 
have done is to take the law and custom which govern land 
warfare, transfer them bodily to the sea, where they not 
enly have never applied but have been expressly admitted 
by the Germans themselves not to apply, and then exclaim 
im effect: ‘See how the law supports our action!” It has 
been an immemorial right of merchantmen to protect them- 
selves from attack at sea. It is a right recognized by all 
civilized countries. Germany herself in her Naval Prize 
Regulations, issued just before the war, laid it down 
that even when an enemy merchantman forcibly resists search 
the crew are to be treated as belligerents. Here are the 
words :— 

“If an armed enemy merchant vessel offers armed resistance to 
the right of visit, search, and capture, this is to be broken down by 
all means possible. The enemy Government is responsible for any 
damage thereby caused to the ship, cargo, and passengers. The crew 
are to be treated as prisonors of war. The passengers are to be liberated 
unless it is proved that they have taken part in the resistance.” 


The action of the Germans was even more infamous than 
this fact would make it appear, because by their methods of 
sinking merchantmen without warning they had given the 
masters of ships no opportunity to surrender even if they 
had wanted to do so. The alternative which they now 
present to merchant skippers amounts precisely to this: “ If 
you do nothing to defend yourself, we shall sink you without 
asking any questions; but if you try to defend yourselves, 
we shall execute you if we catch you.” Surely only a German 
could argue with a straight face that, after all the laws of 
the sea had been disregarded, and non-combatants had been 
sent to the bottom before they were even aware of an enemy’s 
presence, an effort to save oneself from this fate must be 
regarded as a crime punishable by death. The excuse that 
a submarine is different from other ships of war is too silly 
and hollow to be considered seriously. If a merchantman 
has a legal right to defend herself from attacks above the 
water, she obviously has an equal right to defend herself 
from attacks under the water. Tho Germans never disputed 
this till their doctrine of necessity required them to dispute it. 
Captain Fryatt was in fact only one more victim of the German 
eriminal method of warfare. The interposition of some 
technical steps, such as the process of law which was called a 
trial, makes no difference to that fact. The primary and 
original cause of his death, as of that of hundreds of other 
brave and devoted non-combatants, was that Germany violated 
all considerations of humanity, all international law and 
eustom, and all the Hague Conventions in her use of 
her submarines. — Fryatt acted as any man with 
a heart as stout and a head as cool as his would have 
acted in the circumstances. He tried to save the lives 
of his crew and passengers. The Germans answer that 
the commander of the submarine never intended to sink 
the ‘ Brussels.’ Even if that be true, how was Captain 
Fryatt to know it? Tho Germans had given him every 
reason in the past to expect that he would be sunk as the 
‘Sussex’ and hundreds of other vessels had been sunk. He 
did what his difficult duty required him to do. An enemy 
with any spark of chivalry would have admitted this. But 
the German rulers are without chivalry, as they are without 
honour or an elementary sense of pe They have com- 
mitted a crime which can never forgotten or forgiven. 


When Napoleon was guilty of judicial murders many 
of his countrymen deplored his acts; and Europe in 
exacting the penalty from him remembered his barbarities 
against individuals, such as the Duc d’Enghien and the 
Bavarian Palm, as counts of equal enormity with his wholesale 





lans for the destruction of nations. Judging from the 
rman newspapers, we fear that there are few Germang 
who say that their rulers have blundered. But elsewhere the 
deed is registered against those rulers. The day of restitution 
will come, be it late or soon. 

There is no doubt that the Germans meant the murder 
of Captain Fryatt to be an advertisement to the world, 
By means of it they say, not only to British seamen but 
to neutrals, that they demand absolute immunity for their 
submarines to do as they please, and that the penalt 
for resistance to this decree is death. It is simply a frosh 
attempt to break down the blockade. The life of Captain 
Fryatt has been a pawn in the policy. The effect upon 
neutrals will be nothing, we should think. They have 
hitherto displayed a passive courage in the face of 
assassination, and they will probably continue quietly as 
before. The effect upon our British seamen will cartainly be 
nothing, unless it be that their resolution to save their crews 
from the power of people who shrink from no brutality will 
be sterner than ever before. The spirit of the Mercantile 
Marine has been one of the glories of the war. It will riot 
wilt from what is in reality a fresh incentive to heroism. 

It has been vehemently suggested that now is the time for 
the British Government to resort to reprisals. The ideal of 
some people seems to be a sort of lex talionis—an eye for an 
eye, and a life fora life. Inthe Daily Mail of Monday Lincoln 
was spoken of as having successfully asserted the policy of 
reprisals when he declared that for every soldier of the United 
States killed by the Confederates “ in violation of the laws of 
war” a rebel soldier should be executed. Lincoln’s words, 
if we are not mistaken, were essentially meant as a declaration 
of the fact that he held the life of a coloured man to be of 
equal value with the life of a white man. Dire threats had 
been uttered by the Southerners against coloured men taken 
in arms. So far as Lincoln was not preoccupied by this 
principle, he was merely thinking, we believe, of the improper 
treatment of Federal prisoners by the Southerners, and he 
stated a policy of reprisal far in advance of the facts in order 
to / gre the culmination to which the maltreatment of prisoners 
led, and by this means to awaken the Southerners to the 
oot gravity of the practices which had occurred in some 
military prisons. A man must be judged by his whole 
character, the spirit in which his policy is framed, and the con- 
text in which his intentions are announced. Nothing inclines 
us to believe that Lincoln would have taken the life of an inno- 
cent man because of the fault of some other persons beyond 
the reach of punishment. Everything he ever did and ever 
said compels us to believe the exact contrary. He was in a 
continual state of disputation with his generals because he 
wanted to beg off men—even proved spies and traitors and 
cowards—who had been condemned to death by Courts- 
Martial. No one was ever killed with Lincoln’s consent as a 
reprisal. After the war a Southerner with a German name 
was hanged by the Federals for cruelty to Federal prisoners, 
and another would probably have been hanged if it had been 
possible to catch him. But it may be said that if Lincola 
even went so far as to assert the principle of reprisals, though 
with no intention of putting it into practice, we might suc- 
cessfully do the same. We do not agree in any shape or form. 
Lincoln knew his countrymen in the South; we know the 
Germans. The Germans, as we have found, stop at no horror, 
and we should be compelled, if we acted upon our word, to 
proceed from penalty to penalty in the competition till we 
reached a point beyond which we could not pass. In a com- 
petition in barbarism with Germany we should be beaten 
every time. The German authorities who killed Miss Cavell 
would not hesitate to kill women. Is it conceivable that we 
could respond? Can it be supposed that British officers 
would lead a German woman, who had never harmed any one 
in her life, out of a British detention camp, place her against a 
wall and shoot her? It is, of course, quite unthinkable. 
The rifles would drop from the hands of the firing party. 
When the competition had proceeded for some time we should 
desist, having achieved nothing but the sacrifice of some 
innocent lives and our own degradation. Knowing the Germans 
as we do, we recognize that if we gave them the chance they 
would certainly force us to such a competition in barbarity— 
justly confident that our reprisals would soon break down—if 
they thought it would serve even a minor point in their policy. 
Where State interests were concerned they would regard it 
as a duty not to consider the lives of their own people here. 
Every one must perceive what reprisals against Germany 
would mean. Therefore we say that for any one who knows 
what Lincoln’s life was to cite his sanction for the kind of 
policy that is now proposed against Germany is an outrage. 
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Mr. Asquith took the right line in saying in the House of 
Commons that we should do our best to punish the German 
criminals, “‘ whoever they might be and whatever their station. 
He distinguished very properly between the authors and the 
agents of the crimes. The men who actually committed the 
crimes may be angels of light compared with the men who 
imagined and ordered them. “By God, the men that did the 
deed were braver men than they!” As regards other reprisals, 
there are several — ones which are not open to any moral 
objection. It has been suggested that there should be a decree of 
non-intercourse between the Allies and Germany for a definite 
period. Again—here the proposal has the advantage of being 
an immediate reprisal—it has been suggested that we should 
confiscate German property in Britain. We do not know 
what the balance of Gerngan property here is over British 
property in Germany. If the balance is heavily enough 
against the Germans, confiscation might be advisable. It is a 
question of expediency rather than of ethics. We should 
not ourselves hope for very much from the plan, but at least 
it would be open to the German Government to compensate 
their own people for losses. There can be no compensation 
for the loss of a man’s life or health, if that should be the 
outcome of reprisals. It is odious that the crime of one man 
should be visited on another who is innocent. We do not say 
that all reprisals should be ruled out in the unprecedented 
conditions which German crime has created, but at least let 
us inflict no suffering that is not remediable. Let us put our 
hands to nothing that is in itself base and degrading. We 
should have nothing against our name that does not match 
the fairness of our cause. 





MR. DILLON’S DILEMMA. 


V R. DILLON ended his speech in the House of Commons 
a on Monday by throwing out the suggestion that the 
treatment of Ireland was a violation of the principle of respect 
for small nationalities with which British policy is identified 
in the present war. His words are worth quoting: “If when 
peace came Ireland should be under coercion—ruled by 
military force against the will of the people—it was hard to 
see how England and her Allies could proceed to the settlement 
of Europe on the principle of full justice to all members of 
small nationalities.” This is just the kind of plea to delude 
sentimental English Radicals, and above all to excite sympathy 
for Ireland in the minds of Americans. ‘The suggestion con- 
veyed is that the Irish people are ground down under a brutal 
British tyranny. They are no more ground down than any 
ortion of the United States is ground down by the American 
tepublic, or than the province of Brittany is ground down by 
the French Republic. The Irish people not only have their 
full share in the control of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, and of the Ministry which emerges from that 
Parliament, but they have much more than their full share. 
The figures are so striking that it is worth while to set them 
out in detail :— 


Population in Representation in Parllament. 
1911. 


As it is. As it should be, 
England «+ 34,039,904 - 465 oo 503 
Wales .. «+ 2,030,588 7~ 30 o 30 
Scotland e- 4,743,224 ~ 72 7” 71 
Ireland e oe. 4,390,2 19 - 103 — 66 


45,203,935 - 670 7- 670 

An examination of the above figures shows that, on the 
basis of the Census of 1911, Ireland is over-represented in the 
common Parliament to the extent of thirty-seven Members, 
and England, which Lord Rosebery once ventured to describe 
as “the predominant partner,” is under-represented to the 
extent of thirty-eight Members. Is this the injustice of which 
Ireland complains? It might of course be argued that, 
though Ireland is over-represented at Westminster, the 
representatives of the rest of the kingdom all combine to 
oppress this unfortunate little country. As a matter of fact, 
the boot is on the other leg. For at least two generations the 
Irish representatives at Westminster have habitually played 
a balancing part between the two British parties. Again and 
again Ireland has determined which party shall govern the 
United Kingdom. It would indeed be true to say that Ireland 
has a more effective influence over the"government of Great 
Britain than Great Britain has over the government of Ireland. 
Especially is this the case since the English and Seottish 
methods of popular local self-government were extended to 
Ireland. On this point it is only necessary to quote the 
manifesto issued by the Nationalist Party in the House of 
Commons on May 10th last—a manifesto drawn up in order 
to justify Irish Parliamentarians in their conflict with the 
Sinn Feiners; “In so far as the local government of 





Ireland is concerned, it has been wrenched from the landlords 
and is now in entire possession of the people, with chairmen 
and members freely ion by the people themselves.” It is 
sufficient to add that Mr. Dillon was one of the authors of this 
manifesto. 

Thus neither as regards local government nor as regards 

the government of the United Kingdom can the Irish people 
complain of the slightest unfairness. _ ae than this, they enjoy, 
as a result of the generosity of their fellow-subjects in Great 
Britain, financial advantages even greater than those enjoyed 
by the rest of the kingdom. Here again the same manifesto 
is emphatic: “Tens of thousands of cottages have been 
built all over Ireland in which at moderate rent and with a 
— of land the Irish labourers have been transformed 
rom the worst-housed, worst-clothed, and worst-fed class 
in Europe into the best-housed and the most comfortable and 
the most independent body of labourers in the world.” All 
this has been done with cash and credit provided by the 
British taxpayer. In addition, again to quote the manifesto, 
“the tenants in the towns have achieved a charter far in 
excess of anything ever extended to any city or town of 
England.” It is not easy to understand how the same Mr. 
Dillon who signed this manifesto can make the kind of speeches 
that he has done in abuse of England as the eternal enemy 
of Ireland. 

Even if this were the whole of the story, England could 
proudly hold up her head in any Conference with other Euro- 
pean Powers and claim that she, the so-called predominant 
partner, had given greater political privileges and greater 
pecuniary advantages to the so-called oppressed nationality 
than her own people enjoyed. But there is another part of 
the story which exposes Mr. Dillon to a dilemma from whick 
there is no means of escape. Ireland, it is necessary to go on 
repeating, is not one nation; she is two nations. Mr. Dillon 
knows this as well as any one else, for he knows that Ulster 
has persistently refused to accept any scheme of Home 
Rule which would subject the people of Ulster to « 
Dublin Parliament. If the doctrine of a separate govern- 
ment for each separate nationality is to be accepted in 
its entirety, Ulster has exactly as much right to separate 
herself from the authority of a Dublin Parliament as the 
majority of the people of Ireland have to separate them- 
selves from the authority of the Parliament at Westminster. 
Tardily English and Scottish Radicals have come to recognize 
the justice of this elementary proposition, although they 
struggled against it in 1914. Even Mr. Redmond himself 
can now be claimed as aconvert He has in the course of the 
late negotiations and debates frankly declared more than once 
that all idea of coercing Ulster must be abandoned. But 
Mr. Dillon does not take up that position at all. On the 
contrary, in Monday’s debate he made it clear, as he did on 
@ previous occasion, that he was still an advocate of the 
coercion of Ulster. When, for example, Mr. Bonar Law 
quoted Mr. Asquith as having said that “the excluded area 
could not be brought in against the will and without the 
consent of those excluded,” Mr. Dillon interrupted with the 
interpolation: “‘ That was never assented to.” In exactly 
the same way, on July 24th, when Mr. Lloyd George, in giving 
his account of the negotiations, said it was “a condition of 
the agreement that Ulster should not be automatically in- 
cluded,” Mr. Dillon interrupted with the remark: “‘ That was 
not in the agreement.” Mr. Dillon’s position clearly is that 
whereas Great Britain has no right, in his judgment, to compel 
the Irish people to share in a common Parliament at West- 
minster, the ‘irish Nationalists have a right to compel the 
Ulster people to share in a common Re eth in Dublin. 
Even that is not the whole of his claim. He is not content 
with asking that the Irish Nationalists shall be at liberty te 
coerce Ulster. He further demands that the armies of Great 
Britain shall be employed to coerce the people of Ulster into 
submission to a Southern Irish Parliament sitting in Dublin. 
This is the proposition put forward by the most influential 
of the Irish Nationalists as his conception of “ full justice te 
members of small nationalities.” 

The real truth of the mattor is that the Irish Nationalist 
movement is not a logical but a sentimental movement. It 
is not necessarily to be condemned on that account. Senti- 
ment, happily, 1s often a bigger influence in human affairs 
than mere material interests. But sentiment has to be 
balanced against hard facts, and there are few facts so hard 
as those of geography. The Irish Nationalist sentiment is 
in its essence an anti-English sentiment. That has been made 
clear not only during the present Sinn Fein movement, but 
again and again during the past years of agitation for Home 
Rule. Mr. Asquith is the latest witness to the continued 
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operation of this sentiment in Ireland. Speaking on Monday, 
he said: “ There is at this moment in many parts of the 
country a considerable recrudescence of the Sinn Fein move- 
ment in its most aggressive form. I will not go into the causes 
of that; I am simply stating the fact. There have been in 
some places deplorable manifestations in public of sympathy 
with Germany and the enemies of the country.” In face of 
facts like these, how is it possible to ask the people of Great 
Britain to hand over to the Irish Nationalists the government 
of an island separated from England by a narrow strip of 
water and furnished with endless harbours which could be 
used as submarine bases by our enemies ? 

It may be said that there is a broad distinction between the 
Nationalists represented in the House of Commons and the 
Sinn Feiners. The distinction is one upon which it is not safe 
to rest any appreciable weight. At the beginning of the 
Easter Day rebellion Mr. Redmond and his colleagues in the 
House of Commons were anxious to separate themselves 
from the Sinn Feiners, but during the past few months it has 
become abundantly clear that power has passed to the extreme 
wing of the party. Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon find it 
necessary to conciliate the Sinn Feiners, and to recover, if 
possible, the support of the Roman Catholic priesthood for their 
partyin Parliament. Thatis, we surmise, the real reason why 
they rejected the proffer of the immediate establishment of a 
Home Rule Parliament in Dublin, and all the talk of a mis- 
understanding is only dust thrown in the eyes of the British 
public and of possible American sympathizers. 





EMPLOYMENT AFTER THE WAR. 


HE Demobilization Committee of the Social Welfare 
Association for London are to be congratulated on the 
Memorandum they have drawn up on the reinstatement in 
civil employment of demobilized sailors, soldiers, and munition 
workers, As they point out, the problem is not merely to 
find work at the end of the war for three or four million 
soldiers and sailors, but to provide for some two million muni- 
tion workers as well. The latter include large numbers of 
women and boys and girls. Whether the end of the war 
be distant or near, we must not fail to be ready with a scheme. 
Otherwise the two streams of the returning fighters and of 
the outgoing workers who have been doing the temporary 
work required by the war will collide. There must be some 
controlling influence to prevent a riot of disorder—-something 
comparable, on a higher scale, to the action of the police 
who form crowds into queues and keep streams of traffic 
in separate channels. Our plans must be laid as though the 
war might end at any moment. We must on no account be 
caught asleep. On the other hand, we should be just as 
careful to lay foundations for the rescue of our industries on 
the assumption that the war may still last several years. 
We must be prepared for anything and everything. After 
stating the broad nature of the problem, the Memorandum 
goes on to lay it down that the process of reinstatement, to be 
successful, must be carried out by Capital and Labour acting 
in partnership under the authority of the Government ; 
that no existing body, official or voluntary, can deal with the 
problem; and that therefore the responsibility should be 
placed on a Central Committee, appointed not by any single 
Government Department, but by the Government as a whole, 
and instructed to work through local administrative Com- 
mittees in all the local government areas. The aim of a Local 
Committee should be not merely to register names, but to 
put the sailor or soldier in touch with “ friendly advisers ” 
who will make it their care to restore him to his position as 
a productive member of the community. It is suggested 
that the Central Committce might be constituted as 
follows :— 

“Chairman and two Vice-Chairmen (one an employer chosen by 
the employers on the Committee, the other a representative of Labour 
chosen by the Labour men); five representative employers of labour 
(to include two business men of wide commercial experience); five 
representative Trade Unionists; two experts in municipal govern- 
ment; two experts in social work; two Colonial representatives ; 
two representatives of voluntary societies procuring employment for 
ex-sailors and soldiers ; two representatives of women’s employment ; 
one representative of juvenile employment; representatives of the 
Admiralty, War Office, Board of Trade, Board of Agriculture, Board 
of Education, and Local Government Board.” 

The Local Committees would be appointed by the local 
authorities in accordance with the general ideas of the Central 
Committee. It is suggested that the following should in any 
case be included in the membership: employers of labour 
and Labour representatives, and representatives of the 
Territorial Force Association, of the local Labour Exchange, 
and of any local Regimental Association and any approved 








Military Employment Agencies. The Local Committees 
would of course work in > are co-operation with the Labour 
Exchanges. The Central Committee would endeavour to 
procure the co-operation of Employers’ Associations and 
Trade Unions, with the aid of the Government if necessary 
in defining the broad principles determining wages and condi- 
tions of employment. Finally, it would be desirable to co- 
ordinate the work of the Local Committees with that of the 
War Pensions and Disablement and other existing Com- 
mittees by the institution of a Council of representatives of 
all approved bodies, official, industrial, and philanthropic, 
working in the area. 

This broad scheme inspires our confidence because it is 
conceived in the right spirit; it is practical and humane, 
and it has no absurdities of rigidity and dogmatism. The 
scheme has been drafted by men who are known to understand 
the crotchets and the prejudices as well as the great qualities 
of our soldiers and sailors. If the interest and responsibility of 
a particular Government Department require to be empha- 
sized, no one could be in doubt in naming the War Office as 
the Department most intimately concerned in this business 
of reinstatement. It is a comfort to reflect that at the War 
Office there is a man who is exceptionally well fitted to deal 
with soldiers returning to civil life; one who has already 
proved in this war that he has common-sense and an instinctive 
understanding of the working of the typical British mind; 
one, moreover, who comes from a great industrial county, 
and has made a point of associating himself with the 
thoughts and habits and perplexities of that county. We 
mean the Under-Secretary for War, Lord Derby. We only 
hope that he may be free to serve the War Office when the 
time for the great industrial reconstruction comes. Lord 
Derby’s management of the transition from voluntary to 
compulsory military service was a feat. He seemed to divine 
at every stage exactly how much he could expect to accomplish 
during the next few days. He never rode his horse too hard ; 
he never hurt its mouth, even when it shied, as of course it did 
rather violently now and again. The result was that he 
brought his animal safely into its stable, cooler and more 
unflustered, after a very difficult ride across country, than 
when he got on to its back. It is not necessary to perceive in 
this achievement a work of genius. We do not read it in that 
way. What we seo is a good, sympathetic understanding of 
plain men’s doubts and anxieties and difficulties. Surely the 
same sort of honest and simple control is precisely what will 
be wanted in the industrial reconstruction after the war. We 
think of Lord Derby as a leader in the coming movement for 
three reasons—first, because of the confidence he inspired by 
his recruiting schemes; secondly, because at the War Office 
he is daily adding to his already considerable knowledge of 
what kind of man the soldier is; and thirdly, because in his 
ay —— he has already shown his deep personal concern 

or the future of the disbanded Armies. 

The ideas we have outlined above represent a British way 
of dealing with a tangled but intensely human problem. 
Others no doubt would prefer some more cut-and-dried, 
less flexible, more authoritarian, and more Teutonic plan. 
Probably various plans will be unfolded. At the moment we 
need treat of only one which has come under our notice. It 
is contained in a Fabian tract entitled Industrial Conditions 
after the War: the Place of the Labour Exchange (Liverpool 
Fabian Society, 1d.). The Collectivist authors seem to think 
that the millions of soldiers who have submitted themselves to 
military authority for a period in order to fight for civilization, 
liberty, and all the amenities, graces, and fair things of life 
will wish to continue after the war under an authority different 
in form but every bit as strict and peremptory. We can assure 
them that they are wrong. The Englishman, Scotsman, Irish- 
man, or Welshman accepts discipline for an exceptional 
reason. He will not accept it as a desirable thing for its own 
sweet sake. In spite of the imperishable glory which his 
uniform has Poet vs to him, the soldier at the front desires 
nothing more than to discard it and sings :—- 

“When I put on civilian clothes 
How happy I shall be!” 
In other words, he wants to return to his own individual life, 
his own fustian (if such was what he wore); he wants to 
merge himself again in the crowd, and go his own way un- 
hindered and uncontrolled, and make his own choice of 
good and evil. Do the authoritarian Collectivists understand 
this plain fact? Let the authors speak for themselves and 
betray the habit of their thought. After complaining that 
skilled workers were mistakenly sent to the front and then 
had to be recalled to their original work for the good of 
the nation, they say: “In other cases unskilled men, who 
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resumably were quite capable of becoming good soldiers, have 
. trained to do more or less skilled work in the factories.” 
The mistakes made by the War Office in sending away men 
who were more urgently required at home need not be denied. 
But few people will fail to see sequestered in the words we 
have quoted that horrible idea of industrial caste. Is no 
skilled man needed to place his exalted intelligence at the 
service of his country at the front ? Is the unskilled man to be 
written down as the “mean man,” the bottle-washer, who 
may be good enough to become a soldier, but is not good 
enough to fill a position in the snobbish industrial hierarchy 
conceived by authoritarian Collectivists ? Must he be kept 
in the “ proper station ” to which it has pleased the inventors 
of this ideal to call him? The authors then display a false 
horror about some of the work which women have done so 
splendidly during the war because it is “ laborious, dirty, and 
dangerous.” No rational man wants women to do any sort 
of work that is so laborious as to be physically enervating or 
disabling, or work that is dangerous and ought to be risked 
only by men. But “dirty”! Is dirt necessarily degrading ? 
Are women not to be allowed to say for themselves how their 
dignity is consulted and sustained? Can one conceive dirtier or 
more disagreeable or more disgusting work than much hospital 
routine which women—many of them totally unaccustomed 
to it—have been performing to the admiration of the world 
and their own undying credit? This is the proper and 
most glorious work of women, however “ dirty” it may be. 
Fortunately, women will still want to wade through oceans 
of dirt if so be they can render services which no hands 
can perform so quickly, so efficiently, and, if need be, so 
tenderly as theirs. 

These are only illustrations of a state of mind. The main 
urpose of the pamphlet is to insist that the one authority 
* the reinstatement of the demobilized soldiers should be the 
Labour Exchanges. The Trade Unions are to work hand 
in glove with the Labour Exchanges, using them as their 
sole agency. This co-operation would be exacted by statute. 
Employers would be compelled to make known all their 
vacancies to the Exchanges, and the “corollary” to this 
“statutory notification ’’ would be that unemployed persons 
should be “debarred from accepting employment except 
through official channels.” What a new and ingenious 
tyranny—the oldest sort of tyranny committed the newest 
kind of way! Really a cynical person who wanted to ruin 
Trade Unionism—which we do not—could not do better than 
work heart and soul for the creation of this appalling oppres- 
sion. It is a tempting bait to be told that by the compulsory 
agency of the Exchanges we should know continually the 
exact state of the labour market and the number of genuine 
unemployed. That would be in itself a great advantage. 
But no statistical advantage could compensate for the galling 
bondage of the human being. A special bait for the work- 
man himself is the dazzling vision of a standard rate of wages. 
But in vain is the snare set in the sight of any bird. No wild 
canary would choose to live in a cage even if it knew that the 
cage would be stuffed full of groundsel and sugar and canary- 
seed. It would rather starve in the forest. It might be 
thought that the Fabian authors would allow the Trade 
Unions to be at least equal in authority with the Labour 
Exchanges. But no ; the Exchanges are to be top-dog, because 
the Trade Unions “ will have their hands full in other 
directions "—in the restoration of “ workshop practice,” &c. 
“Workshop practice” is of course a euphemism for regu- 
lating the speed of the best worker to that of the worst— 
es probably that the workers belong to the sacred 
lerarchy of “ skilled workers.” No one else is worth troubling 
about very much. The universal compulsory use of the 
Labour Exchanges, it is argued in a final flare of hortatory 
argument, would do away with the “ hawking” of labour. 
There would be an end, we are told, “ of the degrading spectacle 
of hiring stands.” “‘ No man,” said Dr. Johnson, “ is written 
down except by himself,” and no workman can be written 
down with such gusto as by authoritarian Collectivists. We 
are unable to discover why a man who stands up and offers 
his labour for sale should be a more ignoble figure than the 
stockbroker who stands up and offers stocks and shares, or 
the grocer who stands up by his counter and offers tea or 
butter (sometimes under weight), or the bar-attendant who 
stands up and mixes cocktails, or the bookseller who stands up 
and offers Fabian tracts. But the industrial snobs of Fabian- 
ism, always on the look-out for offence, will have it that 
the labourer must be exposed to nothing that can be 
looked on as humiliation—except when it is inflicted, as it 
freely is, by Fabians themselves. The purpose of this pamphlet, 
however unconscious it may be, is not to secure the welfare of 





the workers and make them free, happy, and self-respecting 
men, but to put them under the heel of an order of domineering 
Jacks-in-Office. 





ARMOUR OF OFFENCE. 


HE success which the steel helmet has met with in the 
battle of the Somme has reopened the old controversy 
about body armour. “If you protect the head, why not 
protect the body?” is asked by an increasing number of 
students of the war. The answer usually given is, we will not 
say the final one, but one which has a great deal to be said for 
it. The head is a very good place on which to carry a heavy 
load, and therefore the steel helmet does not much, or indeed 
at all, interfere with a man’s mobility. If, however, you were 
to provide him with enough armour on the body to cover the 
vital parts, and further were to make that armour thick 
enough to resist not merely shrapnel and machine-gun 
bullets but rifle bullets, you would immobilize him. You 
would make him like the knight of old—a log, even if a nearly 
invulnerable one. To do that, or anything approaching it, 
would of course be an appalling act of folly. Mobility in war 
is essential. Besides, no force will ever win battles which 
is intent, not upon destroying and conquering the enemy, 
but on saving its own skin. The soldier must never forget 
that it is his business to stand upon the offensive, not upon 
the defensive, and that for the offensive the power of rapid 
movement is essential. That is why, as the Germans are 
finding, and as the Austrians certainly found in Poland, you 
may make your trenches too defensible, too deep, toe 
narrow, and generally too good. Deeply dug and laboriously 
protected trenches are splendid if judged only by their 
— to save people’s lives, so long as there is no in- 
ghting, but they may become veritable death-traps. In 
order to drive your enemy back you have got to get out 
of your trenches very quickly and counter-attack him, or, 
if need be, fall back a little for that purpose. If you are 
thirty feet underground you may be very safe from artillery 
fire, but unable to repel quickly a hand-to-hand assailant. 
As an Irishman might say: “Even your trenches must be 
mobile.” 

But though we are inclined to think that body armour— 
except possibly some small pieces of steel mounted on leather 
to protect the heart or throat or lungs, or, perhaps better 
still, made of silk so closely woven and so elastic that a 
bullet with low velocity would rebound from it—cannot be 
carried by a soldier because it would overweight him, 
we are far from saying that any notion of providing better 
protection for the soldier must be given up. On the con- 
trary, we think that there are ways in which the offensive 
can be assisted by mechanical protective means, while at the 
same time the soldier can become no less formidable 
in assault. We believe a medium-sized bullet-proof spade 
such as we have on two occasions described in these columns 
could be designed which could be used by infantrymen in an 
advance as a weapon of offence, and also as a shield against the 
enemy’s bullets. Let any reader who wants to understand 
what we mean go into a garden and borrow a small spade with 
a short handle. Let him put his left hand where the blade 
joins the shaft and his right hand about eighteen inches or 
two feet further up. Let him next hold the spade with the 
blade in front of his head, and then run forward with 
his head held low and his body to some extent crouching. 
By this means he will find that he would be able to cover 
not only his head but the greater part of his body from 
bullets coming directly from his front. When he was run- 
ning in that attitude the enemy soldier opposed to him two 
hundred yards away would have very little to fire at except 
the spade. Now from this two things seem to follow. One is 
that the man advancing to the attack covered by the spade 
would feel a great deal more confidence than if he had no 
such shield in front of him—no steel parapet, as it were, to 
accompany him on his advance. Next, we cannot help 
thinking that the men who are living in the trench 
which is to be stormed would feel a very considerable 
amount of extra uneasiness. Nothing puts men off accurate 
firing so much as the feeling that they are being advanced 
upon by a body of soldiers who will very soon be at them 
with a lethal weapon. On the rare occasions when cavalry 
have been able to attack at the gallop infantry in position, the 
firing of the men to be attacked has been quite wretched. It 
is not till the cavalry have turned that the saddles have been 
rapidly emptied. Of course it may be urged against this that 
the spade would not be of much use, because the impact of the 
bullet would twist it out of the man’s hand. In regard to this 
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objection, we would advise any one impressed by it to go 
to the nearest hospital and ask the wounded soldiers 
there whether when in the trenches they ever held upa 
spade and had it hit. They will, we venture to say, 
tell their interrogator that under these conditions, instead 
of the spade being difficult to hold, it is easy, and that the 
bullet; though it gives the spade a sharp rap, does not force it 
out of the man’s grasp. In a word, it is quite easy to hold up 
a spade under fire. Next as to the question of penetration. 
Even though the spade might, if it were fixed rigidly against 
a wall, be penetrated by a bullet, it would probably 
turn all bullets that hit it in the least obliquely, and also 
the slight give when held in a man’s hand would make it less 
not more penetrable. No doubt deflected bullets would cause 
a certain amount of danger and injury, but these are risks 
which we /enture to say do not have the same moral effect as 
those which come from direct fire. If a man has a shield 
against shots deliberately aimed at him, he feels comparatively 
happy and is willing to take the collateral risks. 

One of the advantages of the shield-spade over a shield 
held buckler-wise on the arm is that the moment the 
man is over the enemy’s parapet, or in a hand-to-hand 
encounter in No-man’s-land, he has a very formidable weapon 
of offence ready for instant use. Men in excitement tend to use 
even swords as clubs, and to hack and hew rather than thrust, 
even though thrusting may theoretically be the more deadly 
form of attack. But there is no better or more terrible club 
in the world than a spade, especially if it is a shield and if it 
is pointed. It may be either used as a hatchet is used, with a 
swinging blow down on the head or shoulders, or it may be 
thrust under a man’s chin or into his chest. In a rough-and- 
tumble fight when wielded by strong arms nothing could be 
more formidable. This, however, does not exhaust the utility 
of the shicld-spade, for when the fire-zone is too wide to be 
covered in one rush, and has to be got over in a series of 
rushes, the man has with him a shield which can be stuck into 
the ground in front of his head when he throws himself down. 
In South Africa men would occasionally advance with 
favoufite stones in their hands, so that they could have some- 
thing as head-cover the moment they were down on the 
ground. Finally, the shield-spade could be used for all the 
ordinary purposes of an entrenching tool. 

A correspondent whose letter we publish in our issue of 
to-day, Captain Ranald Alexander, describes a shield-spade 
designed by him which fulfils the requirements we on 
set forth. In addition, Captain Alexander has sent 
us a sketch, not only of his shovel-pick, but of the 
various extra uses to which it could be put, many of them 
very ingenious, as, for example, slung on a man as a heart- 
protector, employed as a shield while searching cellars 
or other buildings, or, again, used by a bomber when throwing 
bombs from the top of the parapet into the enemy’s trench, 
action during which of course he is liable to be sniped. Very 
possibly, nay, probably, some of these extra uses would be 
pees fantastic, but in any case we feel certain that a 

ullet-proof spade, even though it could not be carried as part 
of the ordinary equipment of the infantry soldier—we have no 
sort of idea of suggesting that—would for certain purposes, 
moral and physical, be extremely useful. The essential point, 
however, is that it must be used and regarded as a weapon of 
offence to strengthen and improve the attack, and never as a piece 
of purely defensive armour. If it were to be used solely 
as a body shield, we should strongly deprecate the idea 
of its employment, because in that case it must inevitably 
tend to the immobilization of the infantry soldier. But 
when used to assist him in the attack, and to increase 
his élan by increasing his confidence, and also to enable him 
to fall unscathed upon the enemy, we belicve it has great 
possibilities. As we have said before, however, we do not 
desire to write with the overweening confidence with which we 
fear civilians are much too apt to write when they are run 
away with by enthusiasm for some mechanical contrivance. 
It is quite possible that though the thing looks so well on 
paper, there are insuperable military objections to it. We are 
also quite well aware that the modern officer does not want 
any coaching from civilians in regard to such inventions. He 
is perfectly capable of thinking them out for himself. There- 
fore we are not going to be so foolish as to call anybody, either 
high or low in the Army, names for not having tried such a 
contrivance. In the first place, it is very possible that it has 
already been tried. If, however, this should not be the 
case, then we should at any rate like to go so far as to 
put in a plea that it should be tried. Two hundred bullet- 
proof spades such as our correspondent Captain Alexander 
describes should be made and served out to a company in 














the trenches. After the compan had been practised in the 
use of them, the spades shou!d be used in an advance, Ip 
our opinion, it would be best for the men to charge with 
their rifles slung over their backs, for the spade could not, we 
think, be successfully manipulated except with both hands, 








PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
{COMMUNICATED.} 

ID any one ever believe dogmatically that any kind of useful 
work was degrading? No one, we suppose, would have 
been ready logically to uphold the theory. The conviction must, 
however, have existed, for the kind of sentiment which flourishes 
upon the ruins of conviction still marks the place where belief was, 
The present emergency has called all sentimentalists to repentance, 
But repentance does not of necessity make a full man. Many 
remain with a sly liking for their old errors, and many more 
have denounced their former views and embraced their opposites 
with a zeal that approaches fanaticism. Forgetting the practical 
exigencies of the moment, they set to toacquire merit by choosing as 
an outlet for their energies the most unsuitable work they can find. 
Not only are there no grades in labour, but the least agreeable is 
the more honourable, they vow ; and some of them add that thers 
is now neither educated nor uneducated, male nor female, master 
nor servant. Their position, though unreasonable, is a rather fine 
one, and they cannot be driven out of it by ridicule and casuistry, 
It is idle to ask them if they would wish to spend their valuable 
time directing envelopes or clearing the roads or sewers, to marry 
the hangwoman, or to eat sheep slaughtered by their daughters, 
It is easy to make any moral proposition impossible by casuistio 
argumentation. There are some disagreeable jobs which no ono 
should do as his or her sole work; and as to marriage, it is a matter 
wherein a man has a right to be moved by prejudice. A woman does 
well to refuse a man for the colour of his eyes if she dislikes their 
colour, and a man who marries a girl who does not take his fancy 
is a fool be he never so reasonable. No man takes a perfectly un- 
biassed view of what his daughtcr’s lot in life should be unless he 
is a very unaffectionate father. But casuistry apart, is there any- 
thing to be said for the people who still cling to the old notions of 
honourable and dishonourable work, and are the people who utterly 
condemn all the old prides and prejudices wholly in the right of it ? 
It is a question that will soon be occupying the minds of all classes 

and most individuals. 

To take the case of the women first. To say “How splendidly 
women have done!” has become such a commonplace that it 
cannot be heard without yawning. As doctors, as bank 
clerks, as *bus-conductors, as ticket-collectors, as schoolmasters, 
and even in certain instances as farm labourers, they have 
proved their capacity not only as understudies but, if we may 
say so, as alternatives to men. A few have expressed their 
willingness to go to war. Is it sheer prejudice which refuses only to 
rejoice in the change, sheer prejudice which found life more interest 
ing when men and women were less alike ? We imagine it is impos- 
sible in a time of emergency for the ordinary man and woman to 
come to any conclusion on the subject. Emergencies could not be 
met if they did not in some degree disturb the judgment. Most 
people, however utterly convinced that it is every man’s duty to 
defend his country, and however much inclined to think that the 
profession of arms is in itself and apart from all expediency noble, 
are disgusted by the suggestion of a regiment of women. On the 
other hand, the women doctors have proved their case—had proved 
it before the war. The gulf between the sexes is recognized by 
practically every one, but the exact position of that gulf can only 
be gauged when men’s minds are free. The old notion that an 
educated woman should not follow a profession is apparently 
dead. The idea that she should not practise an art—should make a 
mystery, as Miss Austen’s friends thought it wise for her to make, 
about writing a novel—is not only dead, but simply ridiculous. But 
the settling of the professions question leaves many others still open. 
Nowadays girls and middle-aged women are milking and scrubbing 
and dish-washing and digging with their degrees upon their backs, 
80 to speak. No one dares to say their work is degrading to them; 
but is that because of the present emergency, or becauso of the 
intrinsic nature of the work ? Is it just.as itshould be that persons 
eapable of brain-work should do manual labour? Again at the 
present juncture it seems to the present writer to be hopeless to 
judge. Educated old men are toiling and sweating over the work 
of clod-hopping youths, and there is something very admirable 
and noble in their action. These women and these elder men are 
doing their work with a zeal such as has never been put into it before ; 
but one has to remember that it is not the work they are doing 
which fires their spirits. Sometimes they think that it is that, 
especially the women, but obviously they are mistaken. To hear & 
woman dilate upon the delights of digging and of rural labour 
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ae a 
isa ludicrous thing toa farmer. She is working splendidly, 
no doubt, but it is for a cause, and the cause is not agriculture, 
‘1. the woman no longer young who gladly does the work of 
two servant-girls and talks of nothing in her spare moments but 
cleaning and cooking is not fired by those arts, though for the 
moment she may think she is. She is literally doing war work, 
and is by war work inspired. The crowds of young women now 
thronging the lobbies of public offices are not inspired by type- 
writing, any more than middle-aged men who do mechanical jobs 
better than the young man they free to serve have any true liking 
for them. Such people are not degraded by what they are doing 
now; but would they be degraded by it if they kept on with it 
in ordinary times? It is at least an open question. 

But it may be said: “Are you not insulting thousands of 
good men and women brought up to manual labour by even 
suggesting that these foolish old notions are still true?” We 
do not intend to do so. The manual workers are of course, 
it goes without saying, as good as the brain workers, and we 
suppose more essential to the welfare of the State, although the 
war has proved that, while an educated man can become a 
manual labourer in a very short time, a manual labourer cannot at 
a month’s notice become a brain worker. The brain worker has 
two strings to his bow and is doubly armed to serve the State. 
It is not the work but the unsuitability of the work which degrades. 
Take, for instance, a Scotch shepherd and set him to be an assistant- 
master in a preparatory school. If he is a good fellow, it will in war 
time take nothing but conviction that his work is more wanted 
in the one sphere than the other to make him try his best ; but he 
will feel ridiculous, and but for the peculiar circumstances of the 
moment he might even feel himself degraded. That women should 
work on the land when such work can be done by men is not, by 
experience, at all ennobling to them ; and it seems a bad economy, 
a thoroughly unpractical thing, and therefore an unbecoming 
thing, for women trained to one way of life to follow another. 
Ideally a married woman should find her work in her home, and 
roughly speaking all poor women over twenty-five are married. 
As to the intellectual class, the immense success which they have 
lately had in all professions cannot but incline them to regard 
professional life as an alternative career to marriage. This may be 
an excellent thing, especially during the next few years, when there 
will inevitably be much fewer men than women. It may, on the 
other hand, tend to swell unnaturally a type of women of whom 
we have already enough, who regard themselves and are regarded as 


a class apart, whose maternal instinct has become lost in the love of | 


work, who love their work because since the Creation their natural 


work has been an expression of their natural affections, and who | 


can therefore express their whole beings in work. Men work very 
often from a sheer sense of duty. Not so women. There is no use in 
imagining for a moment that upon all these things the war can 
throw a light. It must of necessity confuse the issue. 

Meanwhile it is obviously absurd for any one to hesitate to do 
anything that wants doing; but the soif du martyre, though a 
fine thing, is a strangely unpractical one, and there is just 
now an astonishing amount of work-making. The danger of 
such a spirit is the inevitable reaction. If we are not careful, we 
shall have an early Victorian reaction which will seriously put 
the clock back when the war is over. We shall be for keeping 
every one in their places—the woman at home, the older people by 
the fire: “the rich man in his castle, the poor man at his gate.” 
Ifsuch a spirit attained any strength, it would divide the country and 
end in revolution. We cannot tell, by this light, what is pride and 
prejudice, what is common-sense, what is enthusiasm, and what 
is conviction. We must wait to make up our minds till the storm 
isover. Then we shall see that the social landscape, which looked 
80 differently by lightning, appears at peaceful noonday to be 
much as it was. 





WAGES OF DEATH. 

HERE were twenty-four names on the Roll of Honour in 
the church porch. Not a great number; but it represented 
& good percentage of the population, for the parish was small 
and mainly agricultural. Four on the list were Territorials— 
farmers’ sons these who had joined the Yeomanry some years 
before the war; three were Reservists, seven-years men come 
back to work for their own kindred or for a master. The rest 
Were farm labourers—landless men living on the land at a low 
Wage. Seventecn of these had gone away to fight for their land— 

most of them married, too. Why was it ? 
The church was not Granf’er William’s church, nor was the 
house with the mixen within that parish. Granf'er William’s 
village lay ten miles nearer the town, and most of his neighbours 


to the war, because, said they, who is to look after the land ? Hard 
as the small-holder’s wife works, she can neither plough nor dig ; 
ploughs here are too big and the soil too hard for women’s handling. 
And as to hired labour, there are not ten farm labourers to-day 
in Granf‘er’s parish—quarrymen most of them, miners, small- 
holders, owners of land, renters of land, clinging to it, living on it— 
hardly enough, but living and thriving too, and loth to leave it. 
Few of these employ any labour besides their own, and not many 
had gone from there except Reservists and Territorials. 

Prices were going to be good this year. That was the first 
thing observed by Granf'er William—the owner of the house 
with the mixen—when “Gov’ment folk” came down to buy 
hay in the villages in the black days of September. As a matter 
of fact, he had had to take less than he demanded, even in those 
days of stress, the price he asked being beyond even a Governmental 
limit. He had no kith or kin at the war, and beyond an occasional 
furiously expressed desire to “kill they bloody Germans,” his 
interest in the war was slight, for, returning from the town on market 
days, he never knew the latest news of it. But he had a settled 
conviction that the war was going to make prices good for him, 
although he continued to talk gloomily about the ruinous price 
of pig-meal. He had cut his hay overnight. It shimmered in the 
June dawning, dew-drenched and grey, and when the dew driod 
he came out and turned it, and all day he tossed it. In the evening 
he began to make his mow. Short work, even with crops light 
as this year’s were, though good in quality, Granf'er was not 
troubling his head about hot ricks this season, because he knew 
he would sell the hay at an unprecedented price before it was old. 

Ordinarily, he and his sons managed to make and carry all 
the hay crops, hard work though it was; and ordinarily, too, 
the grass lay drying longer—for various reasons! This year, 
although he was carrying so quickly, Granf'er had imported a 
couple of boys from that other village where the Roll of Honous 
held so many farm labourers’ names. They were his wife's great- 
nephews, and had been withdrawn from school ostensibly to fill 
the places of men serving at the front. The education authorities 
had stated that they “ rigidly insisted” upon adult labour being 
sought for before employing school-children. But the education 
administrators in rural districts are not in all cases—though they 
are in many—either enlightened or disinterested enough to carry 
out orders with effect. And in that distant village there was 
undoubtedly a shortage of men, though in Granf‘er’s own their 
lack was lightly felt. But to such as Granf'er an education authority 
is a thing to be “bested” at all points wherever possible. So 
his great-nephews were spirited away from their own village to 
help with his hay at the wage their “ Big Uncle” chose to pay 
them—which was not much; for a farm labourer’s wage is the 
most indefinite of all wages in places where no Union exists, and 
the wage of a child under school age—since technically it does not 
exist at all—is more indefinite still. 

The Big Uncle paid the boys 2s. 6d. weekly and their keop, 
and was strongly of opinion that this rate was considerably too 
high; since, as he said, their mother had never in her life before 
had so much money as she was getting now by her separation 
allowance. Which was true, but did not alter the fact that, with 
bills incurred during the first bad weeks of the war, and a period 
of sickness before that, Mother’s money had gone mostly in getting 
her debts paid; and she, who shared her class’s usual indifference 
to education, much preferred that the boys should work even for 
little. 

She was probably right about the educational value of the work 
from which her boys wero transferred. It is so difficult that at 
first sight it appears impossible—in view of obvious limitations— 
to get an educational apparatus other than technical in far remote 
country village schools that will be of much use to a boy who has 
once reached the seventh standard. In so far as school prevents 
him from being overworked at wage-earning labour, that is perhaps 
school’s best apology. It was not the work, it was the wage that 
made the wrong. Things being as they were, Mother was glad 
enough to get 2s. 6d. weekly for her boys as well as their keep-—~ 
on cider and fat bacon—at Big Uncle’s. The piteous side to the 
question of Granf'er’s economy of wages lay in the fact that in 
that parish where the rural Roll of Honour was longest, an impres- 
sion prevailed that times were good for labourers’ families just 
now. From one point of view it looked like it. “ Mother,” in this 
case, was at home getting 22s. 6d., with two boys out at work 
getting 2s. 6d. apiece. So much money had never come into 


the family before. That was why Father had gone to the wars, 
leaving the land lying unworked. That was why sixteen others, 
most of them fathers, had gone too. They had gone to die for 
the land, it seemed, because they could baroly live by it. The 





wero small farmers or small-holders ; and fewer of these had gone 





four farmers’ sons in the Territorials appeared to have sacrificed 
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more, having more to give up when they went away to the war; 
yet the sacrifice was the same, since no one of them had more than 
his life to lose in the end of all! So the owner of the mixen was 
strongly of opinion that his sister-in-law could have afforded to 
loan her boys for less. There was a good deal of boy labour employed 
in that village, and there was much work that could well and 
profitably be done by boys, but a good deal that could not. Only, 
how are you to import adult labour at that wage; and how, asked 
most of the employers, could they afford to pay a higher wage ? 

The corollary to that problem was set forth in the dejected 
figure of poor Brean, sitting in his doorway, a cadaverous object 
in the June sunshine. Brean worked for Mrs. Hedger, who farmed 
some ninety or hundred acres. Her forebears had rented the 
land for generations, and in the old Corn Law days had thriven 
on it and employed half-a-dozen men in place of her one. It 
was in the wet winter before last that poor Brean went to seed. 
First, he had little work because of the rain—and no wages with 
no work. Next, his boots were broken, and a cut foot, and dirt 
in it, led to a long illness. ‘“ Doctor said his chest were bad,” said 
Mrs. Brean; and there was small wonder, considering want of 
food, want of warmth and covering in a dilapidated cottage, on 
which his mistress found she could afford to spend little, and in 
which sanitation, as such, was conspicuously absent. Mrs. Hedger 
let them live on in the cottage at a nominal rent—which, when 
your income is nil, is more than you can pay, though it be small— 
and found work now and then fot the boys, of whom two had lately 
left school, where they had been attending only during winter 
months. Mrs. Hedger, as she said, made so little out of her land 
that she could not afford to pay a higher wage. This is where the 
knot of the problem lies, The land which could, given sufficient 
labour and capital, produce well, without them is producing ill. 
So Mrs. Hedger was poor because, as she said, she could not afford 
to work her land more, and because she did not work her land 
she remained poor. And the victim caught in the grip of the vicious 
circle was poor Brean, a type of his unfortunate class, and the 
circle, as of necessity it went on contracting, was slowly crushing 
him to death. In time it seemed likely to crush his employer too. 
At present, with haymaking, things were a bit better, said poor 
Brean, coughing pitifully with a flush on his thin face that looked 
as though his prospects of ‘“ betterness” were poor. The few 
shillings carned by the boys, on the top of parish relief and help from 
the church, were insufficient to set against the accumulated interest 
of debt and underfeeding that had composed Brean’s wages. Debt 
means death to soul or to body, generally both. Brean was too 
sick and his boys too young to go to the wars. So they stayed 
on the land and were paid in these wages of Death. 

Granf'er’s neighbour is Farmer Wedmore, who rents about 
as much land as Mrs. Hedger in the next parish, and owns a few 
acres of it himself. Farmer Wedmore has two sons at the war, 
and is not heard to talk of the Germans with the virulence shown 
by his neighbour, who has no sons there. They are neighbours, 
but scarcely friends, these two, partly because Farmer Wedmore 
belongs to the native aristocracy of the parish; partly, at present, 
because of economic principles which Granf'er regards with amazed 
suspicion. Farmer Wedmore is casting bread on the waters and 
laying out land in food, for which purpose, as his two sons are 
both gone, he has employed two of the quarrymen at their own 
Union wage ; local men these, who know the land with a knowledge 
you cannot depend on finding in town-imported workers, for land 
labour is a skilled craft. His neighbour has not done so. “ Will 
Gov’ment warrant I a good price for 'un?” he asks; and no 
argument avails to satisfy him that land, looked on as investment, 
yields higher interest from other methods than hisown. “ I cassn’t 
py no more wage,” says he; so he shuts up his capital, and helps 
to keep down wages for Brean and his fellows. 

Land labour is more neglected than any other labour. Yet 
the land labourer of these remote villages is a priceless type that 
eannot be replaced. He loves the land with a blind, inherited, 
faithful attachment; he stays on it to starve; he leaves it to 
offer his life for it. So he is given every encouragement to die. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE PROPOSED CHURCH COUNCIL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

8ir,—Will you allow me to thank you very heartily for your review of 
the recent Report of the Archbishops’ Committee on Church and State, 
to “rub in” a few of the points which your reviewer has made, and to 
add a few other criticisms ? I should not myself be disposed to deny 
the general proposition that the Church of England does want, subject 
to the controlling power of Parliament, some means of dealing with its 











own formularies and with the details of its internal adminis tration, of 
that such means can only be found in th tion of 

: ly ound in the creation of some such body 
as the Committee’s Report recommends. But the details of the scheme 
seem to be open to the gravest criticism. Before dealing with these 
details, I should like to echo your complaint that the liberal section of 
the Church is almost wholly unrepresented on the Committee, My. 
Temple no doubt holds many liberal opinions, but he is in no eens 
representative or typical of the now considerable body of liberal clergy ; 
while, without attempting to estimate the private opinions of individual 
lay members, it may be said that they are for the most part men of 
highly ecclesiastical temperament and associations. If we put aside 
Mr. Balfour, not one of them is known as a man of definitely libera) 
views in religious matters. And not one of them (with the samo excep. 
tion) can be considered in any way representative of religious thought 
or learning. The Committee seem to have relied for guidance upon 
theoretical questions mainly upon the Bishop of Oxford and Dr. Frere 
of the Order of the Resurrection founded by Dr. Gore. Of the 
memoranda on “ The Fundamental Idea of the Spiritual Independencg 
of the Church,” by the Bishop of Oxford, and that on “ Canonical 
Legislation,” by Dr. Frere, it is enough to say that they are such as 
they might have been expected to be. It is assumed that modern 
Christians must necessarily think on such questions exactly as men 
thought in the early Church. Dr. Frere’s desire that “‘ the area in which 
the Church acts by its own authority ” (without the necessity for Par. 
liamentary approval) “ should be as large as possible ” is not one which 
will be echoed by the great majority of lay Churchmen. Space will not 
allow me to dwell further upon these questions of general principle, but 
I should like to point out the following objections to the actual scheme 
propounded :— 

(1) That the proposals of the new Church Council should lie upon the 
table of both Houses of Parliament for forty days is a wholly inadequate 
guarantee that nothing shall pass which is opposed to the general sense 
of the community as represented by Parliament ; and it is only when 
they actually contravene statute law that even this negative Parlia. 
mentary sanction is required. The method of procedure in such cases 
would have to be arranged, but it is not likely that effective opposition 
by a private Member would be easy, nor is it certain that the exact 
purport of the proposals would be generally apprehended. It is not 
difficult to frame proposals the real meaning of which is not obvious 
to the average lay mind. If statute law is to be repealed without an Act 
of Parliament, the forty days should at least be greatly extended ; and 
if Canons are to have the force of law without even a negative Parlia- 
mentary sanction, the subjects with which such Canons may dea! should 
be strictly defined. 

(2) The proposal for an “ ccclesiastical Committee of the Privy 
Council” is open to very grave suspicion. The object of this device 
is quite transparent. It is no doubt to transfer the responsibility for 
giving a lead upon proposals of the Church Council which come before 
Parliament, and for deciding upon Canons which only require the Royal 
consent, from the Government of the day, who do to some extent (even 
in ecclesiastical matters) represent the general mind of the nation, tos 
Committee of eminent persons appointed through no one knows what 
subterranean influences. Influences of the kind with which we are 
quite familiar in connexion with ecclesiastical matters would probably 
be sufficient to secure the appointment of a very ecclesiastically and 
conservatively minded body of elderly lawyers and others, whose 
opinions would be taken to represent the mind of “ the State,” but who 
are more likely to represent the mind of some Bishop who has the ear of 
the Minister (not apparently specificd in the scheme) by whom the 
Committee is nominated. This is the body, it must be remembered, 
which is to decide, absolutely and without appeal, whether a Canon 
which in their opinion does not contradict existing statute law is to 
receive the consent of the Crown, and to become part of the law of the 
land, binding the laity as well as the clergy. 

(3) You have very properly objected to the exclusion of the Deans 
from the Council. The reason for this maneuvre is of course that the 
Deans represent the most liberal, and one of the most enlightened, 
sections of the existing Convocations. The Church Times has frequently 
denounced the “ phalanx of liberal Deans” which occasionally is able 
to checkmate reactionary proposals, and to get a hearing for mild 
reforms. By men like the Bishop of Oxford and Lord Hugh Cecil the 
absence of the Dean of Durham would no doubt be thought to conduce 
to the smooth working of the ecclesiastical machine. Since no system 
of proportional representation finds a place in the recommendations, the 
more liberal and progressive section of the clergy, and the important 
body of lay opinion which they represent, will be almost wholly unre- 
presented—at least in the Lower Clerical House. This is no doubt 
what was desired. It would be far better, though I do not advocate 
such a step, to turn out the Proctors of Chapters. 

(4) Attention should be called to the fact that the present proposals 
are only the first instalment of a series of measures which have for theif 
object the narrowing of the Church of England. A complete revolution 
in that system of Church Courts which has hitherto secured some liberty 
of opinion for the clergy is directly threatened in the Bishop of Oxford's 
memorandum, as also the abolition of the system under which Bishops 
are appointed by the Crown. 

For these reasons, and others which I could give did space allow, 
I sincerely hope that you will give us your powerful support in the 
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campaign which must be set on foot to resist the present insidious pro- 
or to secure their radical amendment.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Close, Hereford. H. RasHpat. 

[Without committing ourselves to the endorsement of Dr. Rashdall’s 
letter as a whole, we can assure him and his friends that they will have 
the whole-hearted support of the Spectator for any movement designed 
to prevent the narrowing of the Church. What we want is a truly 
National Church, a Church in which the rights of the laity and “the 
liberty of prophesying” are protected by the law of the land. What 
we do not want is a self-governed, exclusive, and so denationalized, 
Episcopal sect.—Ep. Spectator.] 





TERMS OF PEACE. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

§1r,—As one who is certainly neither pacificist nor pro-German, but 
not entirely in accord with the views of your article of July 15th 
on the terms of peace, I ask leave to put forward some reasons in favour 
of a more moderate view. I may say that my sympathies have been 
against Prussia in every war in which she has been engaged within my 
recollection, in 1864, in 1896, in 1870, and that I regard the unification 
of Germany under Prussian headship as a European misfortune, as the 
old German particularism was a safeguard against our present evils. 
1 therefore thoroughly accept the phrase of the breaking down of Prus- 
sian preponderance as our object if taken in the strict senso of tho 
word; that is, that Prussia, though it may be, as it was in the middle 
of the last century, one of the Powers of Europe, should no longer be 
the one Great Power as it had been in the present generation. But 
if what is intended is the complete breaking down of the two Central 
Empires, I doubt its being cither practical or altogether to be desired. 
In the first place, the complete destruction of a great military Power in 
a single war is not a common event, least of all if the struggle is not 
between two States but two groups of States of fairly equal forces. 
Prussia appeared almost crushed after Jena in 1806-7, but by 1813 it 
was again a Power of weight in Europe. So with Austria after Wagram. 
France, on the other hand, was not extinguished for ever, either by 
Waterloo or its disasters in 1870-71. Spain, which was a great military 
Power three centuries ago or more, has no doubt ceased to be so. But 
this was owing not to one disaster or one war in which she was defeated, 
but to the slow decay from the end of the sixteenth to the opening of 
the eighteenth century. 

You speak of this war as differing from all other wars. But violent 
aggression by strong and unscrupulous Powers is, unhappily, no novelty. 
It can hardly be held that a State which takes up arms to resist aggres- 
sion can never lay them down till the aggressor is utterly destroyed. 
I do not mean to suggest that any terms of peace likely at present to 
be offered could be deemed sufficient. Of course, Belgium must be 
liberated and in some way secured. If possible it would be well to 
neutralize the whole of the territory between the Belgian frontier and 
the Rhine, severing it from the military organization of Germany. 
As to Alsace-Lorraine, I could go entirely with the view expressed in 
your article, though something is to be said for a plebiscite in each of 
Its districts, say the old French departments, if only to answer any 
assertion that parts were now so Germanized as not to desire the changes. 
But a total remodelling of Europe would, I think, raise as many disputes 
as it could settle. The break-up of the Austrian Empire would mean 
chaos in Central Europe, a vague struggle over the spoils among German, 
Magyar, Croat, Slovak, Czech, Pole, and Ruthenian. We have an 
object-lesson in the Balkans, where recent changes have not brought 
peace though they have diminished misgovernment, but rather realized 
all the prophecies of disorder and conflict familiar to the older school 
of statesmen who clung to the integrity of the Turkish Empire. One 
very probable result would be tho union of the German-speaking 
provinces of Austria with Prussianized Germany, surely the most 
andesirable outcome for the rest of Europe. 

You say that we are making sacrifices that the present generation and 
their children after them may be free from the risk of war. Similarly 
Mr. Asquith speaks of a time when Europe will speak with one voice. 
And we have heard often the phrase of a war that is toend war. Surely 
all this has the ring of a Utopian fairyland. The causes which from 
time to time lead to wars among nations lie deeper than the existence 
of a military caste in one State. They ariso from the fact that nations, 
unlike individuals in one community, have no arbiter of their differences 
possessing coercive powers, and the time is far off when the different 
nations of the world will be ready to barter independent existence even 
for a Pax Romana. If we effect the liberation of Belgium and Alsace, 
driving the Germans back to the line of the Rhine, we may, in popular 
phrase, be said to have done a good day’s work. But if we are to be 
satisfied with nothing short of creating a new world, the only end I 
imagine of the struggle would be what Lord Bryce says of the great 
European struggle of the seventeeth century, that it ended because while 

reasons for war continued the means of war were exhausted.— 
I am, Sir, &o., 0. 





THE NEW CHINESE PRESIDENT. 
[To THe Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sim,—Li Yiian Hung, the new President of China, is a man of a type 
most unusual in Chinese politics, and holding an unparalleled place in 
the hearts of his fellow-countrymen. For nearly three years, till the 





morning on which General Tuan Chi Jui welcomed him as new President, 
he has been practically a State prisoner in Peking, first under the shadow 
of the Great President’s Palace, in that fantastic fairylike island where 
the ill-starred Emperor Kuang Hsii died, and, since the inception of the 
late attempt at a monarchical subversion of the Government, in his 
own recently acquired mansion outside the walls of the Imperial City. 
At first Li Yiian Hung took his place in person as President of the 
Assembly, but retired when affairs took an Imperialistic tinge. Since 
then he never went beyond his own courtyards, preparing himself in 
almost unbroken solitude for the task which his friends hoped would 
one day be his, or for any other to which his country might one day call 
him. During those long, and at times almost hopeless, months he laid 
aside his uniform, amused himself with improving the charming garden 
in his new abode, and with the supervision of his children’s education. 
To the people outside the long walls of the old Manchu mansion came no 
glimpse of him, no echo of his voice. He was dead to his nation, but, like 
Arthur and the great Barbarossa, he lived in their hearts, and a legend, 
tinged with pathos and affection, gathered round his name. It was 
worth while to mention it to hear the hearty exclamation from rich and 
poor, scholar and unlearned alike: “ Ah! he is a good man!” 

“ A good man "-—and that seems to be the only secret of the feeling 
he inspires. He was brought up in Tientsin. His father was very poor, 
and a cruel stepmother left the boy with incredibly few copper cents to 
pay his monthly food-bill. He had to walk many miles to school, and 
was at last only enabled to carry on his education through the benevo- 
Jence of a patron whose help he invoked. Taking every opportunity of 
self-improvement, he entered engineering works in Tientsin and also 
studied at the Naval College there. During the Chino-Japanese War 
he was in a Chinese cruiser sunk by the enemy, and after several hours’ 
swim reached land exhausted and possessing only the few dollars he 
had on him. During the Revolution of 1911 he suddenly appeared as 
commander of the forces in Central China. He had been in Hupeh, some 
reports say starting some kind of works, but a few days of his control 
of Wu Ch’ang were enough to put him on a footing he has never lost. 
From that moment he has consistently worked for order, peace, and 
justice. He was powerless to prevent all attacks on officials of the old 
Imperial Government, but he saved many lives. There are dramatic 
stories of his intervention in a series of vindictive executions and suo- 
ceeding in saving all after a certain unfortunate number whose names 
happened to stand first on tho list. But it was not in Wu Ch’ang only 
that order was preserved. It was owing to the Vice-President alone 
that the South was brought to accept Yiian Shih K’ai loyally as 
President in the difficult and stormy times of the inauguration of the 
President. 

During all the unrest and agitation produced by the monarchist 
attempt of this year, no word or sign came from the Vice-President to 
complicate the already involved situation or form a pretext for pre- 
cipitate action on the part of the growing united Republican Party. It 
is said that when petitions in favour of the restoration of the Monarchy 
were being signed to order, Li Yiian Hung withheld his name at the 
risk of his life. Whether there be any truth in that report or no, there 
is no doubt as to his consistent refusal of honours and rewards lavishly 
offered by Yiian Shih K’ai. To the Vice-President’s great annoyance, 
the guards on duty at his own home were ordered to salute him as Prince. 
The sons of Yiian Shih K’ai waited on him in person—only to be respect- 
fully bowed out with repeated courteous but firm refusal of the honour. 
He was obliged to hide away in back parts of the house from a stream 
of officious visitors, come ostensibly to congratulate him on his newly 
bestowed princely dignity, in truth anxious to complete his political 
annihilation by placing him beyond the pale of Republican forbearance. 

To-day he has come into his own. Beloved as he is, plain, honest man 
of the people, one with practical students and hard workers, the only 
reproach levelled at him being that he has too kind a heart, that he is 
too easygoing to control the harsher, baser elements about him, men 
sometimes ask what he will show himself as ruler of China. If the future 
be indeed the past streaming over our heads, the patient endurance aad 
unfailing self-control of the past four years cannot fail to be of good 
omen.—I am, Sir, &c., An Enciisuwoman in CuHINa. 





A SHIELD FOR ATTACK. 
(To Tae Eprror or THs “ Spectator.) 
Srr,—Knowing the interest you take in the above, from letters in your 
valuable paper and editorial remarks thereon, I wish to give a short 
description of a tool that I have designed which could be adapted to 
what you suggest. The original design was to replace the prosent 
entrenching tool carried as part of the equipment of the infantry soldier, 
which seems to me an unsatisfactory implement, as it is in two parta, 
the head carried in a bag and somewhat difficult to get at, and the 
shaft alongside the bayonct, consequently taking time to put together 
for use, also stowing away. In my entrenching tool you get exactly 
the same work out of it, plus being able to shovel with it. It could 
be carried in a frog on the belt and made as light as tho one in use. 
For attacking purposes the same action would be used, but a bullet- 
proof shicld would take the place of the shovel-head, still retaining the 
pick, which forms a very serviceable weapon. Of course, it would be 
too heavy to carry as part of the equipment, but could be served out as 
occasions require. My idea was to arm, say, a front line of bombers 
with it, supported by lines armed with rifle and bayonet, the front line 
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‘erming a partial shicld to those behind; at the end of a rush the 
pick to be driven into the ground and the shicld used as cover; when 
the objective is attained, the second line to go through the first and 
attack with rifle and bayonet. I claim that a higher percentage of 
micn would gain their objective if armed as above than a force without 
& The tool can also be adapted for trenching purposes alone, with, 
of course, a larger shovcl-head and chisel-headed pick. As it is a 
eombination implement (some military authorities object to a com- 
bination tool, why, I don’t know), it would save fifty per cent. of space, 
weight, and shafts when packed in wagons. Here are some of the 
advantages claimed for the shovel-pick :—(1) It is an efficient pick, 
shovel, and shicld, in one. (2) When carried as part of the equipment 
of the soldier, it is superior to the present tool as it can be used both as 
pick and shovel. (3) The shovel and pick being forged in one, of 
hardened stecl of proper thickness, say 3-16 in. tapering to 1-16 in. to render 
it bullet-proof, forms an efficient shield against rifle fire while rushing 
to attack or lying prone. (4) It is also useful in the following cases; 
peehing through loose barbed wire; a certain amount of protection 
while cutting barbed wire, and at all times; breaking down doors, &c., 
end protection while searching cellars and dark places. (5) It forms an 
ficient weapon of offence and defence at close quarters, especially 
fm trench fighting. (6) Uscful as shield for snipers, the shovel being 
eovered with grass or branches, the two holes in shovel face being used 
for tying on. (7) When uscd solely as a trenching tool, it economizes 
fifty per cent. of space when packed in wagons (the ordinary pick being 
dispensed with), and also saves fifty per cent. of shafts and weight. 
Greater expedition in trench digging. (8) Useful in sapping and mining 
and more convenient than the present mining tools, as the danger from 
moise of clashing tools is eliminated. (9) Well adapted for mountain 
fighting, as it affords assistance when scaling precipitous heights and 
shelters the soldier from vertical fire while so doing. (10) Made in 
~ gizes and weight according to requirements; for instance, the tool 
earricd as part of equipment is considerably smaller than that used 
solely for trenching purposes. (11) A number of shovel-picks placed 
st irregular intervals in front of an infantry force with the shovel driven 
into the ground and the pick up with the shaft pointing towards enemy 
would check a cavalry charge. (12) In rushing a position a larger per- 
centage of a force carrying the shovel-pick would reach their objective 
than a similar force without it, consequently a larger percentage of 
enemy casualties. (13) It gives a man confidence if he possesses a 
certain amount of protection which he can use in many ways. 
(l4) Simplicity. I have shown and explained it to many of all ranks 
im the Service who are competent to give an opinion on it, and the 
weapon has met with strong approval.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Strathallan, Ryde. RanaLtp M. ALEXANDER. 

{We deal with the suggestion made in this letter in our leading 
solumns.—Ep. Spectator.) 





PROTECTIVE ARMOUR FOR INFANTRY. 
{To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SrecTATOR.”) 
Brr,--Regarding your attitudo—viz., that it is ‘‘ wrong to criticize the 
Government ”’—I should like you to devote your attention to one 
example only, the question of light protective armour for infantry when 
advancing against machine-gun fire. This idea is one which you 
yourself have approved of, I believe; and it is now a year or eighteen 
months since the matter was first mooted, but, with the exception of 
helmets, nothing, of course, has been done by the ineffable “ brass 
hats” who sit in the seats of office. Nothing on earth would convince 
any ordinary sensible person that there was anything impracticable in 
providing sufficient protection, in the form of light steel coverings for 
the vital parts, to those regiments who are relegated to the attack versus 
machine-guns, both for officers and men. However, according to your 
theories, the public must be “mum,” and say not a word.—I am, 
Bir, &c., Frank B. PowNau. 
Arnwood, The Warren, Crowborough. 





THE IRISH FIASCO. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Srr,—A great many of us old Unionists are badly puzzled at the events 
of the last two or three months. We cannot understand what it was 
that persuaded Mr. Balfour, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
Lord Lansdowne that it would assist us to win the war if Home Rule 
were granted to Ireland at once. There might have been something to 
be said for that view before the Sinn Fein rebellion, but after it the only 
thing that stood out clearly was that Home Rule was good neither for 
Ireland nor for Britain. Those very dangers which we old-fashioned 
Unionists had often pointed out as almost certain to spring from Home 
Rule, and as absolutely conclusive against it, had materialized. Ireland, 
Centre, South, and West, in the pay of a foreign foe, had revolted, 
shot down our soldiers, and burnt the buildings of the capital, and no 
seal stand had been made against the rebels by the Nationalists. 
Common-sense says clearly that those are not the people to whom to 
give Ireland over. Yet this is the very time chosen by Mr. Asquith 
to recommend, and the Conservative Coalitionists to consent to, Home 
Rule being put forward for five-sixths of Ireland, the latter at least well 
knowing that Sinn Feiners were really stronger and a more dominant 
party than Redmond’s Nationalists. The plea is, such an arrangement 
gill help in the war. We want to know how will it help. Not a single 











soldier can be withdrawn, and it will hinder rather than help with 
recruits, while to give nominal control of Ireland over to these rebels 
must be a most hazardous policy. Oh, but thero are to be guarantees 
paper guarantees, scraps of paper easily torn up, more easily nibbled at, 
The only real guarantee is the man with the rifle. And all these settle. 
ments, or unsettlements gone mad, take attention from the war. Nor 
can we understand the position of Sir E. Carson. No doubt he was 
forsaken by his Unionist friends in the Cabinet, but it looks as if he 
too were glamoured by Mr. Asquith, and now wants to make believe 
that he was not. He talks of shaking hands with Mr. Redmond. What 
good would that do? Mr. Redmond is no longer the uncrowned King 
of Ireland. He promised that Ireland would be quict during the war, 
but he could not deliver his goods and Ircland went into flame. But 
we Unionists want to know why, when it was entirely impossible for any 
good to be derived from it, the Unionist leaders should have so weakly 
succumbed to Mr. Asquith’s influence, broken their standards, 
abandoned their principles, and naturally practically destroyed their 
party, who will mostly have nothing further to do with them as leaders, 
—I am, Sir, &c., R. Ramspey, 
Siddinghurst, Chiddingfold, Surrey. 





“IN TRINITY COLLEGE DURING THE SINN FEIN 
REBELLION.” 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—The writer of the notice in the Spectator of July 8th of the Blackwood 
article, “In Trinity College during the Sinn Fein Rebellion,” has made 
a slight, but no doubt unintentional, misrepresentation which, even on 
the principle of “ giving the Devil his due,” I am sure he will be glad 
to correct. He says that looting by the rebels appears to have been on 
a disgracefully extended scale; but I find, on looking at the original 
article, that its author did not commit himself to any such statement, 
The only instance he mentions of rebel plundering he expressly states 
to be given on hearsay evidence; and although I have talked with eye- 
witnesses of the most opposite political creeds, I have found none to assert 
that the looting was done by the Sinn Feiners, except in the case of 
provisions, which they “ commandeered ” and sometimes even paid for. 
The bulk of the looting appears to have been done by that submerged 
class which exists in every city and is always ready to profit by a sus- 
pension of law and order; and whose sympathies were only Sinn Fein 
to much the same extent as those of the old lady who sat down at 
the corner of Earl Street to select a suitable pair from a pile of stolen 
boots and audibly thanked God “‘ we had Home Rule at last.” 

An incident which I have not yet seen in print may possibly be 
amusing to your readers in this connexion. On the Sunday after the 
rebellion, the preacher in one of the Dublin Roman Catholic churches 
dealt with the sin of looting, and informed his congregation that it was 
not to be treated as a venial offence; nobody with a pennyworth of 
stolen property in his possession need expect to receive absolution—or 
if he received it by concealing his sin, that he would derive the slightest 
benefit from it; they must give back all they had stolen ; and to facili- 
tate those of the congregation who might feel a delicacy about dealing 
directly with the police, the priests resident in the local presbytery 
would take in and restore to the proper owners any parcels of 
stolen goods handed in to them for the purpose. No result followed 
the next day; but that night and each night thereafter to the end 
of the weck, every ten minutes a timid knock would come at the door, 
and when the night porter opened it he would find cargoes of stolen 
goods on the doorstep and hear the patter of retreating footsteps up 
the street ; and in the morning the hall would be barricaded with rolls 
of cloth, boxes of boots, toys, mirrors, chairs, sideboards, golf-clubs, 
cricket-bats, sides of bacon, bags of groceries, opera-glasses, hats, 
overcoats, and bric-i-brac of every description. Some of the property 
was recognized and removed by the owners, but the majority of it 
could not be identified, and the flood came in far faster than it could be 
swept out, until the unfortunate clerics had hardly a square inch of 
space left to movein. The climax came when the Secretary of a Protestant 
organization hard by, who is on very friendly terms with the priests 
through association with them in philanthropic work in the district, 
met one of the fathers outside the door one morning and remarked as he 
contemplated the overnight haul of loot: “ You reverend gentlemen 
seem to be doing rather well lately; I suppose you'll be holding a 
bazaar one of these days?” That was the last straw. The police were 
called in and took away over two furniture-vans full of plunder to deal 
with as they thought best.—I am, Sir, &c., F. C. Moone. 

Dublin. 





A GREAT .NATIONAL ECONOMY. 
[fo THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”). 

Smr,—I have already trespassed considerably upon your space, but 
I shall be grateful if you will allow me to offer a few comments on the 
letter from Mr. W. Newton Drew in your issue of the 29th ult. My 
letter did not in any way refer to shares or the financing of a company. 
The company who are building the works will attend to that themselves. 
It is right that commercial results should be shown over a reasonable 
period. The large German company referred to in my previous letter 
(viz., the Stettiner Company) tested for more than a year in Germany 
and in England the system referred to, and it was because they were 
duly satisfied that they guaranteed the results for the future on & 
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basis just before the outbreak of war. The’ experiments of 
the Germans showed that the low-temperature pitch was not inferior 
to pitch produced by the high-temperature processes, I am very 
to see that, after all his experience, Mr. W. Newton Drew 
that low-temperature carbonization is coming, and I am 
convinced it will come to stay. I also agree that the fittest process 
will survive, and what I plead for in the national interest is that the 
authorities should give a fair chance to all the systems. I do not 
agree with your correspondent that tables of results should not have 
been given, especially when they have been substantiated; and, in con- 
clusion, I would draw your attention to the following extract from an 
article in last Sunday's Weekly Dispatch by Lord Montagu of Beaulieu :— 
“ benzol cannot be used at present owing to its use in 
the — of high explosives, the Scam should take 
steps to discou the wasteful use of coal, and various systems for 
distilling benzol from coal should be encouraged.” 
Lord Montagu then points out that there should be no great difficulty 
about this, as he has heard from a reliable authority in Denmark that 
already in Germany the Stettiner Company have erected eleven to 
twelve large plants for distilling coal on a low-temperature basis in 
order to increase the supply of benzol, which he states is as useful as 
petrol for motor purposes.—I am, Sir, &c., I & FT. 





ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN AMERICA, 
(To THe EpITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sm,—A propos of the remarks which you quote from Miss Repplier’s 
striking comments in regard to American elementary education being 
almost entirely in the hands of women, I should like to draw the attention 
of your readers to a very striking passage which appeared in a series 
of articles by Mr. Kipling, entitled ‘“‘ Egypt of the Magicians,” which 
were published in magazine form in the summer of 1914, but which 
to the best of my knowledge have not been reprinted. One of these 
articles deals with this subject in the form of a conversation with an 
American lady whom Mr. Kipling met upon a Nile steamer :— 


“T hinted something of this to a woman aboard who was learned 
in the sermons of either language. ‘I think,’ she began, ‘that the 
staleness you complain of . —‘I never said “ staleness,” ’ I protested. 
—‘But you thought it. The staleness you noticed is due to our men 
being 80 largely educated by old women—old maids. Practically 
till he goes to College, and not always then, a boy can’t get away from 
them.’—‘ Then what happens ?’—‘The natural result. A man’s 
instinct is to teach a boy to think for himself. If a woman can’t make 
a boy think as she thinks, she sits down and cries. A man hasn’t any 
standards. He makes ’em. A woman’s the most standardized being 
in the world. She has to be. Now d’you see ?’—‘ Not yet.’—‘ Well, 
our trouble in America is that we're being school-marmed to death. 
You can see it in any _ you pick up. What were thoso men talking 
about just now ? ’—‘ Food-adulteration, police-reform, and beautifying 
waste-lots in towns,’ I replied. She threw up her hands. ‘I knew it!’ 
she cried. ‘ Our great National Policy of co-educational housekeeping ! 
Ham-frills and pillow-shams. Did you ever know a man get a woman’s 
respect by parading around creation with a dish-clout pinned to his 
coat-tails ?’—‘ But if his woman ord—told him to do it ?’ I suggested.— 
‘Then she'd despise him the more for doing it. You needn’t laugh. 
You're coming to the same sort of thing in England.’ I returned to 
the little gathering. A woman was talking to them as one accustomed 
to talk from birth, They listened with rigid attention of men early 
trained to listen to, but not to talk with, women. She was, to put it 
mildly, the mother of she-bores, but when she moved on,no man ventured 
to say as much. ‘That's what I mean by being school-marmed to 
death,’ said my acquaintance wickedly. ‘Why, she bored ’em stiff ; 
but they are so well brought up, they didn’t even know they were bored. 
Some day the American Man is going to revolt.’—* And what'll the 
American Woman do ? ’—‘ She'll sit and cry—and it'll do her good.’ ”’ 


That boys had better be “ walloped” by men, I whole-heartedly agree. 
One does not want them to get into the habit of looking upon women as 
“Beaks,” But whatever may be the ideals that American women 
put before the boys, I am perfectly certain that we have not got—and 
should not get—any trouble from English women teachers in that 
respect. Their tendency here, at any rate in the ordinary private 
school, is all in the direction of manliness, hardness, and the martial 
spirit—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 








THE ART OF MR. W. E. NORRIS. 
{To THe Ep'tor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
8m,—In his generally fair and sympathetic review of Mr. Norris’s latest 
novel, Proud Peter, your reviewer writes: “ Saints who sacrifice all to 
their principles and sinners who practise the maxim esto peccator et 
peeca fortiter find no place in his pages.” It is true that Mr. Norris 
does not represent many or any of his characters making sacrifices 
for impersonal causes, but no one could represent cases of more 
absolute self-immolation for the sake of others, of which the work 
reviewed is an instance; and his debonair villains, who take advantage 
of the hero’s sacrifices, are by no means wanting in blackness, The 
more natural criticism is that the unselfishness of the heroes is too high- 
pitched. Indeed, your reviewer admits that Mr. Norris’s characters 


“do occasionally display fine and even heroic qualities in trying circum- 
stances.” He adds that they “ make very little fuss about it, and 
take very little credit to themselves for their magnanimit y:” Exactly; 
but surely that is to say that they are not “ ordinary people, normal 
People, or people who deviate but slightly from tho norm.”—I am, 
Sir, do, A. A. M. 








THE RED CROSS AND THE NEED FOR WOMEN WORKERS 
[To THE EpIToR oF THB “ SPECTATOR.”’} 
Sm,—A real and urgent necessity has arisen for more nurses, V.A.D. 
nursing members (women), and V.A.D. general service members, in 
military and auxiliary hospitals at home. The demands made upon 
us by the military authorities are very heavy, and cannot be met out of 
the existing supply. There must still be many women who are not 
giving the whole of their time and service to the war, and. who have ne 
ties which prevent them from doing so. We earnestly call upon these 
women to come forward and help us in this emergency, and thus enable 
us to answer the call of the sick and wounded men. Suitable womce 
who are willing to help in the hospitals may be attached to.existing 
Voluntary Aid Detachments for immediate service in the hospitals. 
Full information on this point may be obtained from the Women's 
Joint V.A.D. Committee, Devonshire House, or from the County Direc- 
tors, Colonel Valentine Matthews, Duke of York’s Headquarters, 
Chelsea, or from Colonel T. E. L. Bate, Craig’s Court House, Whitehall.— 


We are, Sir, &c., Artnur STANLEY, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, British Red Cross Society. 


RaNFURLY, 
Director of the Ambulance Department of the Order of St, John, 


ON CONSULTING THE DICTIONARY, 
(To THR EDITOR OF THB “ SPECTATOR.”’) 

Sm,—As a constant user of the same dictionary—“ a miracle of sc holar- 
ship and cheapness”—that “A. S.” so wisely cherishes, may I be 
permitted to say that I have apparently been much more fortunate 
than he in discovering within its boards instances of the grim humour 
in which Dr. Johnson delighted? Thus, for example, I find splendide 
mendax translated as “ splendidly false [for a good purpose}—lying 
in state”; the sea-serpent is defined as an enormous marine animal of 
serpent-like form, frequently seen and described by credulous sailors, 
imaginative landsmen, and common liars; a temperance hotel is ‘‘ one 
which professes to supply no alcoholic liquors”; while the ox is 
described as “a well-known animal that chews the cud, the female of 
which supplies the chief part of the milk used as food.” In the last 
definition the compiler may, of course, have meant that the remaining 
part of the milk came from mares, sheep, and goats; but I prefer te 
think that he was having a sly dig at “‘ the cow with the iron tail.” 
May I add that, judging by my own experience, the publishers would be 
only too glad to receive from “ A. 8.” the list of additional words that 
he has jotted down in the margin of his copy, with a view to their in 

clusion in subsequent issues of the work, which, as has been excellent! y 
said, “‘ supersedes all other cheap dictionaries” ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. W. 








SOLDIERS AND THEIR RELIGION. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPRCTATOR.”] 
Sm,—I think Private H. Forrest has mistaken my letter, probably 
by my own fault. I had no wish to dispute anything he says as to the 
soldier’s religion. I hope and believe it is all true. But complaint was 
made that many soldiers seemed totally ignorant of the historical facts 
and the elementary doctrines of Christianity, as set forth in the Bible, 
and were unable to find their way about the Prayer-Book. After the 
education they had received, this seemed to me incredible, and I ventured 
to suggest a possible explanation, which you yourself endorsed.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Norton G. Lawson. 
Haddiscoe Rectory, Norwich. 





HEGEL ON WAR AND PEACE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Sm,—May I carry Mr. E. W. Smithson’s argument in last week's Spectator 
one stage further ? If ‘ the best idea is to be distinguished by victory,” 
and if “ victory is the mark of moral superiority,” then when the war 
has resulted in the victory of the Allies—as all the signs are now, thank 
God! showing that it will—the Germans by the teaching of their own 
philosophers will be bound to confess that the “moral superiority” 
is ours and not theirs, and that Kultur is inferior to Culture: For the 
Germans are nothing if not logical.—I am, Sir, &c., W. K. 8. 





ENGLAND AND DIXMUDE. 
[To Tus Epirok OF THE “ SPpECTATOR.”) 

Sm,—It may interest some of your readers to know how old is the 
connexion befween England and Dixmude. In the Patent Rolls of 
Henry III. for 1251 I came across this entry: ‘ Exemption of John 
de Insula, burgess of Dikemuth, from all prises of cloths, which he can 
show to be his own, for three years.” The name de Insula would now 
probably be written de Lisle. It is worth adding that the neighbouring 
and now ever-famous Ypres, in Flemish Yper, has long been repre- 
eented in Scotland by the surname Wyper. So that “ Tommy Atkins’s ” 
Wipers is no novelty either.—I am, Sir, &c., 


St. Andrew's Manse, Falkirk. James B, Jomnstow. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “* Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression, In auch 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the mailer or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
importance to warrant publication, 
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BALLADE OF MORSE—THE EXPERT. 
Tue thudding tune of every train that runs, 
The splattering metro of a horse’s trot, 
The champing of a schoolboy eating buns; 
All these I hear in terms of dash and dot. 
A motor-horn, the echoes of a shot, 
A drayman’s curses, or a peewit’s cry 
Are Morse to me, and will be Morse, I wot, 
Till tho Last Trump shall sound (in Morse) “ CI.”"* 


What is the rhythm of the reeling suns ? 

What keeps the planets to their staid gavotte ? 
What is the lightning-flash ? the thunder-guns ? 
—Celestial Morst, supernal dash and dot. 
Unreadable since Adam first forgot 

The code some angel made for use on high: 
Unchanged to-day, it shall not change one jot 
Till the Last. Trump shall sound in Morse “ CI.” 


The true MorsE-ExPeRT other systems shuns: 

So docs this angel, though that means a lot ! 

—Just think of Seraphim, those six-winged ones, 

At Semaphore !—and yet to dash and dot 

He’s constant. At his post he slumbers not, 

His flares shall call the warriors of the sky 

To crush anew the Devil's latest plot, 

Till the Last Trump shall sound in Morse “ CI.” 
Envoi. 

O Sie@nairxa-Ancet, keep in Heaven some spot 

Whore I may learn your Morse and qualify : 

So may I still delight in dash and dot 

Till the Last Trump shall sound in Morse “ CI.” 

JoHN ENGLISH. 








BOOKS. 


-_-o 
THE SOUTHERN SLAVS.t 


REspoONSIBLE politicians, although they have at times indicated with 
sufficient clearness the general objects for which we are now fighting, 
have so far very wisely abstaincd from speaking with any degree of 
precision of the terms of peace which we hope to secure at the close 
of the war. The fact that those terms will depend not solely on our 
own views, but also on those entertained by our Allics, is in itself a 
full justification for this reticence. Nevertheless, a few leading ideas 
on this important subject have taken possession of the public mind. 
It appears to be very generally recognized that the principal object 
we have in view is to deliver a decisive blow which will finally crush 
the predominance of the system somewhat vaguely termed militarism, 
but more accurately described as Kaiserism; that the provinces of 
Alsace-Lorraine should be restored to France; that Belgium should 
be rehabilitated and compensated ; that the Kingdom of Poland should 
be reconstituted; that Italy should receive the Trentino and also 
Trieste, which must become a free port; and that the greater part, 
if not the whole, of the German colonies must pass from the possession 
of the vanquished to that of the victors. All these are points which 
are readily comprehensible to *he British public. The settlement of Near 
Eastern affairs is far more complicated. It may be doubted whether tho 
people of this country are as yet at all alive to the vast importance of 
the political issues involved in the Near East. Yet it is essential that the 
aspirations of the Central Powers in connexion with Near Eastern policy 
should be understood, and that the extent to which the most vital 
British interests would be affected were those aspirations realized 
should be fully recognized. As Mr. G. Prothero has remarked in a 
recent very lucid and instructive pamphlet, entitled German Opinion 
and German Policy before the War, “the attempt to dominate the 
East forms the keystone of German Weltpolitik.” The average 
Englishman is inclined to think that the Near Eastern question is 
primarily and chiefly a Turkish question, and that if the Turk were 
driven back to his original home in Asia and the Russians were installed 
at Constantinople—in both of which transactions he would be quite 
prepared to acquiesce—the issues which for some five hundred years 
and more have distracted the whole of Europe would be finally set at 
rest. Mr. Wickham Steed and Dr. Seton-Watson, both of whom can 
speak with unrivalled authority on certain aspects of the Near Eastern 
question, have done excellent service in endeavouring to dispel these 
erroneous notions. The latter, in his most recent work, entitled German, 
Slav, and Magyar, dwells on the fact that Austria-Hungary, with her 
“eleven main races, ten principal languages, and twenty-three legislative 
bodies,” constitutes a political puzzle which is most difficult of compre. 
hension, and that a far-sighted Russian, General Fadejev, pointed out 


* “CI”: abbreviation used in Army signalling to mean “Come in and check 


your results.” 
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so long ago as 1870 that “the Eastern question is a Slay question 
which can only be solved in Vienna.” 

In treating this subject the condition of English public opinion 
prior to the outbreak of war must be borne in mind. In general, it 
may be said that sentiment, rather than a correct appreciation of the 
true nature of the political issues involved in the fate of Serbia, was 
allowed to predominate. The impression created by the murder of 
King Alexander and Queen Draga in 1903 had not spent its force. It 
was thought that the unexpected revival of mediaeval Byzantinism 
in its worst form which was revealed by this episode indicated tho 
prevalence of a low state of public morality and civilization. Much 
sympathy existed for Bulgaria. It was held that the Bulgarians, after 
having borne the brunt of the war against Turkey, had been unjustly 
deprived of the fruits of their victory. Tho true character of King 
Ferdinand was not sufficiently appreciated. The treacherous and 
criminal attack made on the Serbian Army during the brief, but epoch. 
making, period when Dr. Daneff was Bulgarian Prime Minister was to 
some extent condoned. The murder of the Austrian Archduke 
and his wife stimulated a mistrust of Serbian methods. Tho un. 
reasonable brutality of the Austrian ultimatum, however, the manifest 
intention displayed by the Austrian and German Governments 
to listen to no arguments in favour of methods which might 
have preserved the peace of the world, and the heroic resistance 
offered by the Serbians to the invaders of their country, brought 
about a revulsion of public feeling. But even now the true cause 
for which Serbia is fighting, and the fact that not merely the 
Serbians themselves, but the whole of Europe, are deeply interested 
in the success of that cause, aro not fully appreciated. A good many 
people in this country probably hold that if Serbia is reconstituted, 
with possibly some small addition of territory, and if money com. 
pensation is paid for the losses which the Serbian nation has incurred, 
the requirements of the case will have been met. The diplomatic 
negotiations which took place in July, 1914, unfortunately tended 
to strengthen belief in this fallacy, for fallacy it is. The British 
Ambassador at Petrograd informed the Russian Government that “ direct 
British interests in Serbia are nil,” and Sir Edward (now Viscount) Grey, 
in acknowledging the report of the conversation, said: “I entirely 
approve of what you said.” It is very possible that these remarks 
of the Ambassador and of the Minister may be regarded as obiter dicta, 
and that they do not indicate any real disregard of the true issues 
involved in the future of Serbia. However this may be, it is certain 
that Dr. Secton-Watson is quite right in holding that, at the end of 
the war, it would be a grievous political error to take too limited a 
view of the Southern Slav question, and to confine action to some 
trifling readjustment of Serbian territory. 

Some of the smaller countries of the world owe their importance 
largely to the accident of their geographical position. Egypt and 
Belgium are cases in point. Serbia is another. Serbia occupies a position 
of the highest strategical and political importance. “Just as in the 
Middle Ages Serbia lay across the path of the Turkish conquerors 
moving westwards, so last autumn she blocked the path of the German 
conquerors moving eastwards.” It cannot be too clearly understood 
that the Drang nach Osten has constituted the corner-stone of the 
foundations on which all recent German policy has been built. Tho 
fact that at the commencement of the war the efforts of the German 
General Staff appeared to be exclusively directed to reaching Paris 
somewhat obscured this view of the question. The British public were 
disposed to think that German action in 1914 was analogous to that 
of 1870. In reality, no such analogy existed. In 1870, the Germans 
were fighting to secure German unity and nothing more. This almost 
necessarily led to a conflict with France. In 1914,the French contest 
was merely a side-show. The defeat of the French Army and the 
occupation of Paris were mainly regarded as indispensable preludes 
to the execution of an Eastern policy which had long been contemplated. 
This became apparent when the advance to Paris was checked. The 
true character of the war became manifest when King Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria threw off the mask and events developed in Mesopotamia. 
The real objective of the German Government was then revealed. 
That objective had been explained by numerous German writers long 
before the war commenced. Dr. Seton-Watson quotes from a pamphlet 
written by Herr Karl von Winterstetten, entitled Berlin- Bagdad: 
New Aims of Mid-European Policy. It may serve as a sample of other 
similar utterances :— 

“ New peasant land, a great economic area, the salvation of Germanism 
in the Danubian Monarchy, the union of all Germans, a free path to 
the South-east, protection of the non-Slav races of the South-east against 
Pan-Slavism,—in short, Berlin-Bagdad. . . . On the execution of this 
task depends the future of our race. If we fail, there is no more habitable 
land in the world for the Teuton to hold as master, and it will be our 
fate to be cultural manure.” 

Here we have a definition of the policy of Deutschland tiber Alles, 
developed in its full or nearly full maturity. There are several ways 
of combating these sinister and ambitious projects. One of them is 
to maintain intact that naval supremacy which excites the boundless 
wrath of Count Reventlow, and which has induced him to term Great 
Britain the “ Vampire of the Continent.” But this alone would 
not suffice to secure the object in view. Another highly efficacious 
method would be to adopt the policy advocated by Dr. Seton- Watson, 
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and described by Prince Alexander of Serbia as “the union in one 
single Fatherland of all the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, who are one 


people with the same traditions, the same tongue, the same tendencies, 

but whom an evil fate has divided.” Further, Bohemtia must be rendered 

autonomous. The disintegration of Austria would be a necessary 

consequence of these changes. Tho German provinces of Austria would 

fall to Germany. There is no reason why they should not do so. Their 

adjunction would be in strict conformity with the application of those 

Nationalist principles which are generally favoured in all democratic 

countries. Moreover, the addition of a South German population to 

the German Empire would possibly strengthen the revolt against 

that disastrous Prussian hegemony which has caused such fatal results, 

and which may not improbably receive a check from the Germans 
themselves when the present war is concluded. 

The formation of a strong Southern Slav State, which would form 

e barrier against Teutonic aggression, ought not to encounter any 
opposition in Italy. Its creation would be distinctly favourable to 
Italian interests. The Hungarians will, of course, be violently opposed 
to any such political combination. The spirit which still animates 
the Magyars is the same as that proclaimed by Kossuth, who was only 
a Liberal when direct Magyar interests were at stake, when he said : 
“TI know no Croatian nationality.” This opposition should not, 
however, be allowed to stand in the way of the realization of the project. 
On grounds alike of sentiment and interest, the establishment of a 
Southern Slav Federation merits not merely the sympathy but the 
full support of the British Government. Thus, Dr. Seton-Watson 
says: ‘Tho small and land-locked Serbia of the past will be trans- 
formed into a strong and united Southern Slav State upon the eastern 
shore of the Adriatic, no longer seething with unrest as the result of 
Magyar misrule in Croatia and Austrian economic tariffs, but free at 
last to develop a national life which has resisted five centuries of Turkish 
oppression.” Moreover, by the adoption of this plan not only would 
an act of political justice be performed, but a very valuable guarantee 
for the future peace of the world would be secured. CROMER. 





MYERS’S “SAINT PAUL.”* 
PRoBABLY no prize poem has ever won such popularity as F. W. H. 
Myers’s Saint Paul. It has passed through more than sixteen editions, 
and now at the end of nearly fifty years finds itself treated to the sort 
of editing and annotation which is too often inflicted on great or popular 
work. Myers was twenty-four years old when he sent in his Saint Paul 
for the Seatonian Prize. It did not win the prize, and we imagine that 
the judges rejected it because it obviously does not reflect the true 
temper of St. Paul, and perhaps partly also because they disapproved 
of the metre. However that may be, Myers’s work lives on, braving 
the innumerable changes of fashion, because it has essential fineness 
of imagery, some noble rhetoric, and a cadence which, whether it be 
good or bad, is unforgettable. Nearly all such prize poems (even 
though they were in the approved heroic stanza) as were mocked in 
the celebrated parody Nebuchadnezzar— 
“Cried as he munched the unaccustomed food, 
‘It may be wholesome, but it is not good’ ”’— 

have crumbled into dust. Saint Paul has something that they had not. 
Many of us who have known and loved Myers’s poem for many years 
would be hard put to it to say why we should remember by heart whole 
passages of it—being, indeed, haunted by certain lines—when we have 
forgotten much poetry that is strictly more admirable. The metro is 
not the right metre for the subject ; St. Paul cannot be truly drawn in 
a metre that invites luscious words and swings the reader along in the 
spirit of a ballad. One can only dimly fancy the indignation Matthew 
Arnold might have expended on Myers’s inappropriateness if he had 
happened to belabour Saint Paul instead of Mr. Newman's translation 
of Homer. And yet stern criticism would be beside the point. It 
would certainly be without the understanding which is part of the 
business of criticism. The fact is—if one may set down as a fact an 
experience which has stood many tests—Myers’s Saint Paul, in spite 
of its biographical falsity, can be read with extraordinary enjoyment 
for its own sake as a work of art. Its strangeness of metre, its ravishing 
similes and metaphors, enchant us time after time. The necessary 
stress on the first syllable of every line ought to be tiresome—so we tell 
ourselyes—and yet we cannot say that it actually is. Both witty and 
ribald parodies written at Cambridge have left the poem unscathed. 
Readers of it had probably never heard the metre before. That may 
be the secret. We happen to know that to some persons the poem has 
served as an introduction to a love of poetry—no mean office for any 

poem to perform and one that in itself is a vindication. 
Mr. Watson, the editor, has little sense of proportion, which is 
perhaps the same thing as saying he has little humour. On a fly-leaf 


Appear these three words— 
“Myers 
Saint Pauw 
Watson” 


a ludicrous collocation. ‘ My notes,” he says, “ have been made to 
show how closely the poet followed the spirit, and in many instances the 
language, of St. Paul.” But one of the first things that strike nearly 





every one who has, say, the Epistles to the Romans and the Corinthians 
fresh in mind is that Myers's poem is quite unlike their thought and 
language because it is full of aesthetic thrills, loaded with a sensuous 
emotionalism, very sensitive to natural beauty, very conscious of the 
glory of the world and of the romance of men and women in their 
relations. St. Paul overtly cared for none of these things. When ho 
used deliberate metaphors he talked of fighting fights and running 
races. He thought in terms of strife. Even justification by faith was 
to be won, as it were, in competition against evil. His great preoccu- 
pation was the forfeiture of the Jewish prerogative and tho opening 
of the doors of the new dispensation to the Gentiles. To judge from 
Myers’s work, these thoughts might all have been absent from St. Paul's 
mind. It is true that Mr. Watson admits that St. Paul was not movod 
by beauties of Nature and shows no affection for art, but he argues 
(as we understand him) that Myers only idealized what was implicit 
in St. Paul. “The poet,” he says, “ possessed the glorious gift that tho 
saint disclaimed.” This, we fear, is rubbish. It means that the 
author of the exhortation on charity waited for Myers to polish his 
roughness. Mr. Watson is certainly wrong in saying that the poem 
“never divorces itself from the spirit of St. Paul.” He quotes two 
verses to illustrate his point. They are splendid verses, but they are 
surely un-Pauline :— 
“ How have I seen in Araby Orion, 
Seen without sccing, till he set again, 
Known the night-noise and thunder of the lion, 
Silence and sounds of the prodigious plain ! 
How have I knelt with arms of my aspiring 
Lifted all night in irresponsive air, 
Dazed and amazed with overmuch desiring 


Blank with the utter agony of prayer! 
Perhaps the comparison between the poet and the saint which makes 
out the one to be the refiner of the other's ruggedness seems most 
foolish when we compare certain words of St. Paul with their vorse 
rendering. Take this from Romans: “I am persuaded, that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God.” Here 
is Myers :-— 
“T am persuaded that no thing shall sunder 

Us from the love that saveth us from sin, 


Lift it or lose hereover or hereunder, 
Pluck it hereout or strangle it herein.” 


No doubt this is one of the weakest verses Myers wrote, but he ultimately 
rejected it. Mr. Watson has been indiscreet enough to restore it to its 
place. We are less sorry that some other verses have been restored, 
though we think that Mr. Watson has taken a liberty. Tho following 
will be new to many readers of other editions, and if they are not very 
Pauline, they have Myers's enchanting touch : 


“See, when a fireship in mid ocean blazes 
Lone on the battlements a swimmer stands, 
Looks for a help, and findeth not, and raises 
High for a moment melancholy hands ; 


Then the sad ship, to her own funeral flaring, 
Holds him no longer in her arms, for he 

Simple and strong and desolate and daring 
Leaps to the great embraces of the sea, 


So when around mo for my soul's affrighting, 
Madly red-litten of the woe within, 

Faces of men and deeds of their delighting 
Stare in a lurid cruelty of sin, 


Then let me feel how infinite around me 
Floats the eternal peace that is to be, 
Rush from the demons, for | King has found me, 


Leap from the universe and plunge in Thee!" 


Mr. Watson's annotations reach their high-water mark of uselessness in 
the note on the following well-known verse :— 


“ Looked to Hymettus and the purple heather, 

Looked to Peirwus and the purple sea, 

Blending of waters and of winds together, 

Winds that were wild and waters that wore free.” 
Mr. Watson says :— 
“The port of Athens was situated in the peninsula about 5 m. 8.W. 
of Athens, and was united to the city by two long walls, one erected by 
Themistocles, and the other by Pericles, 456 B.C., which were destroyed 
by Lysander, 404 B.C. It was fortificd by Conon, 393 B.C. Tho Peirmus 
was able to contain 400 Greck vessels. At the present time, among the 
Oriental sects, it is usual for the clergy to bless the waters or river of a 
lace at the Epiphany, and this service is regularly performed at 
-eireus. A cross is brought in procession from the Cathedral and thrown 
into the sea by the Metropolitan of Athens. The immersion is saluted 
by a salvo of artillery. Simultaneously a white dove with Greek colours 
attached to its neck is let loose. On the 19th January, 1916, for the 
first time on record, the ceremony was attended by the King.” 


There is no more Pauline verse in the poem (though there are some 
others just as true) than :— 
“ Well, let me sin, but not with my consenting, 
Well, let me die, but willing to be whole : 
Never, O Christ,—so stay me from relenting,— 
Shall there be truce betwixt my flesh and soul.” 
That is indeed the spirit of the argument addressed to the Romans, 
But for the most part Myers uses words that are cnticing and ravishing 
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would entice you,” he makes St. Paul say, and then proceeds to make 
him violate the promise. But even Mr. Watson’s introduction and 
notes, which paradoxically provoke us to remember what we could 
otherwise have forgotten, do not, after all, break the spell of the poem. 
We hope still to be haunted by a singular performance which we think 
will always have its place in English literature. 








GERMAN POLICY BEFORE THE WAR.* 


Tar intellectual debt that is owed to Mr. George Prothero is probably 
not fully recognized. The younger generation scarcely know of his 
assiduous teaching and lecturing at Cambridge, and anonymity has 
veiled much that he may have written more lately. For these personal 
reasons the publication of a recent lecture as a paper-bound pamphlet, 
and its expansion into a small volume, are especially welcome. Their 
substance, too, is of great value and interest, as we should expect. 
The particular point that Mr. Prothero wishes to bring forward is 
that for the immediate cause of the war we must look in an easterly 
direction. The absorption of Belgium, or at any rate the acquisition 
of a port upon her coasts, probably the control of Holland too, the 
humbling of England in naval or mercantile supremacy, the gain of 
a French colony and the disabling of France as a military Power— 
all these were possibly ultimate aims or necessary steps. But the 
immediate object, to be gained directly, or secured by demands which 
the Allies should be in no position to resist, was the extension of 
German power to Salonika, Constantinople, and Baghdad. Mr. Prothero 
supports his case well, and in doing so gives an excellent summary of 
recent European history, setting the diplomatic side in especial 
prominence. He succeeds in making the whole very clear, although 
#0 much is, or was, secret history, and the tangle can only be straightened 
out for us by the lecturer skipping from Morocco to Baghdad, from 
Petrograd to Tripoli, to pick up the threads. The constant 
reliance of German diplomacy on the mailed fist and shining armour 
is clearly brought out. Austria shows herself ready at all times 
to cringe to her masters and to bully her smaller neighbours. The 
meanness of her conduct in the Balkan Wars and peace-making 
is hardly condemned as strongly as we belicve that it deserved. 
Before he begins his systematic historical account Mr. Prothero 
rhows how German teachers have perverted their philosophy 
into a justification of force, and also how many years ago the 
Drang nach Osten had seized the imagination of the people long 
before they persuaded themselves of any hostile Linkreisungspolitik, 
When Bismarck fell he had brought Germany into a most hopeful 
position. Russia was friendly; Italy had been drawn into the Triple 
Alliance—being estranged from France; England and France were 
suspicious of one another in Egypt, and Russia was exciting British 
antipathy in Central Asia. Then followed the Kaiser’s theatrical 
visits to the East, the launching of the Baghdad Railway, together 
with the fortification of Heligoland and the expansion of the German 
Navy. Outside Germany the first hints of the Entente became visible. 
While Russia, during and after her Japancse War, was inclined to 
peace with the rest of the world, we in England were steadily settling 
all differences with her ally, France. The arrangements made by 
England, France, and Spain in Morocco in 1904 showed no hostility 
to Germany, but she could not brook the fact that she was not consulted. 
M. Delcassé was dismissed at her demand, the Algeciras Conference 
was called to please her, and she did her best, without success, to 
isolate France. The Casablanca incident of 1908 was another excuse 
for truculence, and the Agadir bluster in 1911 nearly produced war. 
But compromise followed, and the Entente remained firm. When 
Count Aerenthal took the direction of Austrian policy the efforts to 
break up the Entente were redoubled, and international anarchy was 
practically proclaimed by the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
In 1908 Austrian threats to Serbia, backed by German threats to Russia, 
resulted in another bloodless victory for the Central Powers. The 
history of the Balkan Wars and of the State of Albania is so intricate 
that we cannot summarize Mr. Prothero’s summary. The victories 
of the Slav States were welcome to Russia; the defeat of Turkey was 
a blow to Germany and Austria. Albania might block for the Slavs 
the road to the Adriatic, but the Balkan States and Greece barred the 
way to Salonika and Constantinople, The Confederation had, therefore, 
to be broken. The second Balkan War did break it, but still the way 
was barred, and war offered now the only chance of opening it. By 
1914 Germany was ready, and an excuse was found. The quarrel 
was picked with the Slav State that principally thwarted the scheme. 
From his survey Mr. Prothero concludes that the attack on Russia 
and France was but a necessary preliminary step. The chances of 
England remaining neutral were considerable, Later on she might 
be attacked alone, with her most vulnerable points in the East placed 
at greater disadvantage. But the immediate purpose would be secured 
by victory; the Nearer and Middle East would be flooded by the 
forces of Germany, military, economic, and financial, flowing from 
Hamburg to Baghdad. Where changing circumstances and personalities 
in power count for so much, it is impossible to assert positively that 
this or that policy was dominant at all times, and probably Mr. 
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Prothero, to prove his case, lays too much emphasis on the consistency 
of German intentions. He might have expanded his brief remarks 
upon the social and financial conditions inside Germany, and we should 
have welcomed his fuller views on some other pointe ; for instance, the 
effects of Italy’s Tripolitan War. But he has certainly given us a 
concise and most readable and informing chapter of absorbing European 
history. 


THE RELATION OF SCULPTURE TO ARCHITECTURE.* 
In The Relation of Sculpture to Architecture Mr. T. P. Bennett has given 
us an admirably clear and common-sense book on a recondite and contro- 
versial subject. Airy, not to say misty, generalities flow freely from 
many a nimble pen—such phrases and clichés as ‘‘the dictates of good 
taste,” the “canons of art,” and the like, that vaguely and sloppily 
conduct one nowhere. But to resolve general abstract principles into 
definite precept needs a faculty for clear thinking and lucid expression, 
both possessed by Mr. Bennett, as well as scholarship and a catholic 
taste. Certain things said not nearly often enough or nearly forcibly 
enough are here said with commendable vigour. For example :— 

“The inflated importance mer in recent years upon originality 

of any kind has led to the production of a number of sculptured figures 
and groups which can only be described as the result of freakish ideas 
striving, at any cost, to obtain new forms. It is one of the worst 
phases through which any art can be called upon to pass. In the case 
of music and painting it is bad enough, but in these arts no structural 
laws are broken. In the course of time the paintings are destroyed 
or relegated to secluded positions known only to a few, and by those 
few rightly ignored.” 
A bad picture merely flouts a small minority for a moment, as when 
come upon suddenly in a gallery, or on entering a friend’s house for the 
first time. In the first case, one can instantly remove oneself; and in 
the second, one has hopes of getting the offending picture ‘‘ gradually 
thrown away.” Failing this, one ceases to enter the house, which, if one 
cares sufficiently, is not only easy, but necessary to one’s comfort. In 
short, bad pictures may be classed amongst life’s many “‘ To be left till 
called for”’ afflictions. 

But with a building or a statue it is different—there is no hiding, or 
hiding from, outdoor plastic ineptitude. Take almost any London 
street: do we not all know the long stretches where it is well to regard 
the pavement, and again those blessed intervals where the pedestrian 
may gratefully raise his eyes to some building that is architecture ? 
They are all there—the silly, the precious, the flaunting, the meretricious, 
the podgy, the smug, the ignorant, the simpering, the abandoned, and 
the frankly blackguardly. Thercis, to be sure, the large middle estate— 
the virtuously vacuous; and then the elect—the buildings that are 
architecture. And of these how many? About four in St. James's 
Street, seven in Piccadilly, two in Kingsway, none in Victoria Street, 
and a hundred per cent. in Carlton House Terrace. Infinite should be 
the care of architects and sculptors, for their sins are visited on their 
contemporaries’ children unto the fourth and fifth generations, which 
is very hard on innocent posterity. For a building, even (or especially) 
in London, takes a deal of dodging, and even one’s best friend, owning 
the worst sort of building, is not easily persuaded to destruction on the 
plea of aesthetic urgency. The present writer once heard of a Cornish 
squire who built a pair of cottages out of his own head. When they 
were finished, he regarded his work and saw that it was evil. As habita- 
tions they were well enough, but as architecture they were lamentable— 
an offence to Cornwall. So what does this great-hearted gentleman do 
but dynamite the cottages to the four winds—as handsome and grand- 
mannered a confession as ever was that architectural seemliness does 
matter. But he is a beautiful exception to the dull, uninformed 
toleration that almost universally prevails. 

The eighteenth century found the odd proportion of the old Admiralty 
portico so intolerably distressing to their fine susceptibilities that at 
large cost to the country the beautiful screen by the brothers Adam 
was thrown across the courtyard to mask it. If they could have seen 
the new Admiralty, and the newer Admiralty Arch! But to return 
to Mr. Bennett’s book. It contains over a hundred illustrations— 
illustrations, moreover, that really do illustrate. It must be remarked, 
however, that in several cases, though the examples chosen point the 
moral, they do not always adorn the tale. The same points might have 
been as well or better illustrated by the representation of finer works. 
Generally speaking, the sermon is better than its text, and the preacher 
seems to have chosen for the subject of his discourse the best-known 
works instead of the best. There are certainly exceptions—the monu- 
ment to President McKinley at San Francisco, for instance, which ig 
entirely admirable, and a few such works of pure genius as Sansovino’s 
Loggetta figure and Verrocchio’s noble monument to Colleoni. And 
then, suddenly, one is confronted with the representation of such a pro- 
duction as the figure of “ Sculpture” from the Grand Palais occupying 
the whole of a precious page. One wonders whether it can be 
quite as bad as that in reality. It is scarcely credible. Possibly the 
lighting and foreshortening are peculiarly unfortunate. That is the 
charitable view. 

One is glad to note that, though writing in the full tide of the war, 
Mr. Bennett pays handsome tribute to Germany—where tribute is due. 
But here, too, his cream is dashed with milk, some of the latter being 
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little better than skim. Probably he had not seen some of the virile 
yet scholarly work just completed before the outbreak of war, notably 
in Cologne, where many new municipal and commercial buildings have 
made most effective and architectural use of sculpture. America, too, 
comes in for a well-deserved appreciation, and the following passage is 
worthy of quotation and remembrance :— 

“The scholarship of the modern American is another notable feature, 

and shows how a systematic study of ancient examples at least prevents 
the production of really bad work. It leads to restraint and consideration 
in the use of ornament and tends to cause the arts of Sculpture and 
Architecture to progress upon particularly sane and useful lines.’’ 
To English work Mr. Bennett is over-tender—though perhaps sculptors, 
and even architects, may be better persuaded into better ways by 
eriticism that is more merciful than just. If we dare not greatly 
hope, we can yet have charity. 





FROM DOUBT TO FAITH.* 


Ir is always deeply interesting to know what any man really thinks 
about religion, specially interesting perhaps when, like Mr. Hutchinson, 
he describes a changed point of view. Mr. Hutchinson tells us that 
until lately he was an agnostic. He does not, we think, use the word 
as it is commonly used. Most people would have described his stand- 
point as Theistic. Apparently he never doubted the existence of God, 
and, though he rejected the supernatural element in the Christian 
religion, he was not out of sympathy with many of those who call 
themselves Christian :— 

“T was able to go,” we read, “ and most agnostics would accompany 
me, so far towards agreement with the view of the Christian Church 
as to concede that we all have in us, that all creation has in it, something 
of the divine creating spirit; I could concede that some scemed to 

ss a larger share than others of this spirit, and so to be, in this 
imited sense, more divine. To Christ the agnostic might be willing, 
as it appeared to me, to allow perhaps a larger share in this spirit than 
to any other of whom we have record in history.” 
On the other hand, while he had “the keenest consciousness of the 
comfort that one would gain could he but believe the truths of the 
Christian faith,” the Gospels struck him as a record of “ impossibilities ” ; 
indeed, the immense unlikelihood of any miraculous event far outweighed, 
to his mind, any evidence which had ever been cited in its support. 
How Mr. Hutchinson }eft this very usual position and became convinced 
of the Divinity of Christ must be told in his own words :— 

“ Supposing that the Creator set going the whole scheme of evolution 
as scicnce tells us that He did, and supposing that the scheme included, 
as we must be assured that it did include, the evolution, in process of 
time, of a being, namely man, endowed with reason and free will, so 
as to be able to follow one or another line of conduct at his choice ; and 
supposing further that the Creator, looking down upon this being whom 
He had evolved, with these faculties of reason and free will—therein 
differing from all the former products of evolution—had perceived him 
misusing the gifts, acting wrongly, foolishly, in a way not in accord 
with the great design—what, in that case, may we deem it likely that 
the Creator would do?” 

Mr. Hutchinson suggests in all reverence that He would “ resolve to 
put Himself into communication with man.” Again we find it difficult 
to paraphrase Mr. Hutchinson's words, and must quote them verbatim :— 

“And how, most simply and most naturally—that is to say with 
the least apparent interruption of that evolutionary scheme which He 
had set going in the indefinitcly remote past—could He so communicate 
with man as to convince him of the error of his ways and bring him 
into the right course of action ? Does it not, even to our limited human 
intelligence. seem manifest that the simplest way by which this could 
be accomplished would be by His giving to some creature, who in all 
outward aspect should be very man, a portion of His own divinity 1” 
Our author calls to his readers’ remembrance those colonies of ants 
which a few years ago were sold in glass cases, so framed that they 
could be held in the hand and the whole work of the colony brought 
under obscrvation. He imagines a man desirous of influencing these ants 
for their good, and argues that he could hardly do so unless he had 
the power to become an ant and go among them while still retaining 
his human intelligence. Tho analogy is striking, and its application 
obvious. Having thus convinced himself of the reasonableness, we 
might almost say the inevitableness, of the Incarnation, Mr. Hutchinson 
eonsiders the miracles related in the Gospels as no longer difficult of 
credence, but manifestations of power which cannot be regarded as 
unlikely when taken in connexion with the fundamental dogma of the 
Christian faith. Our author admits that it is nearly impossible for one 
man to make clear to another any spiritual message which has come to 
himself. Possibly to the ordinary agnostic these arguments will not 
appear very convincing. But then we are almost all agreed that the 
foundations of religion cannot be laid in any mind by mere reasoning. 
{n Mr. Hutchinson’s mind they are very firm, and form the basis 
of his life. The secret of the arch which holds the superstructure 
is not to be told, but the facilities he gives his readers for its 
examination are most valuable, and the agnostic who craves a faith 
should be grateful to him. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Mr. Epcar Crammonp, writing on “The Reckoning” in the new 
Nineteenth Century, prefaces his argument in favour of a huge monetary 
indemnity by considering (a) the conditions imposed by Prussia on 
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her defeated adversaries in the wars of 1864, 1866, and 1870-71, and 
also the terms on which the Chino-Japanese, Spanish-American, and 
Russo-Japanese Wars were brought to a conclusion ; (b) the responsi- 
bility of Germany and Austria for the war as established by historical 
documents; and (c) the national incomes of Germany and Austria 
as estimated by official authorities. He politely but strongly dissents 
from the view expressed in our columns of the 15th ult. to the effect 
that the Central Powers will be too utterly exhausted when the war 
ends for the payment of a general indemnity, being convinced that in 
one way or another £2,000,000,000 or £3,000,000,000 could be extracted 
from them immediately or by way of annual tribute. His scheme 
provides that the war claims should be pooled and presented in one 
claim by the Allies; that the German mercantile fleet should be applied 
first in making good the loss which maritime Powers, belligerent or 
neutral, have suffered through German submarines and mines; that in 
view of the deliberate policy of destruction pursued by Germany 
she should be required to return in kind, not money, the rolling stock, 
agricultural stock, machinery, raw materials, manufactured goods, 
banknotes, securities, and works of art stolen from Belgium, Northern 
France, Poland, and Serbia. Finally, when credit has been given for 
all the assets realized, the German and Austrian Governments should 
be required to issue Debt certificates to the Allies’ War Debt Com- 
mission for the balance outstanding—about £8,000,000,000—these 
certificates to be distributed to the Allied Powers in proportion to 
their admitted claims, payment to be made by an annual tribute 
secured on the State railways of Germany and Austria and as a first 
charge on their Customs and Excise. Each Allied Power should also under- 
take to impose upon its trade with Germany and Austria, and with every 
neutral Power which enteved the German Customs Union, certain duties 
and shipping dues, the proceeds of which should be paid over to the War 
Debt Commission to be applied in payment of such a dividend in the 
pound by way of interest on the war claims against Germany and Austria 
as they m‘ght yield. Mr. Crammond ends by protesting against the 
Memorandum of Free Traders issued last month on the ground that it 
would be a stupendous act of folly if we failed to exert our full economic 
pressure on Germany to prevent her from again plunging the world 
into a hell of suffering. Mr. Headlam has an interesting paper on 
the new preface to Prince Bilow’s work on The Germany of William 
the Second. He shows that while Prince Biilow avoids the arrogance 
and brutality of Count Reventlow and Herr Bassermann, writes 
with coolness and restraint on the causes of the war, and inferentially 
criticizes his successors, he offers no real help towards the settlement 
—no message to Europe. “All he sees is a continuance of the old 
game of the rival Powers intriguing for place and power, with this 
difference, that in the future Germany is always to hold all the trumps.” 
Mr. William George FitzGerald in ‘The Apathy of America” 
maintains that, however loudly the cultured minority may protest, 
“Keep out!” is America’s real watchword; and that President 
Wilson moves in perfect accord with his apathetic people’s wish not 
to be embroiled with enemies, hyphenate or foreign—German, Mexican, 
or Japanese. “America is sobered now, and scents new dangers, but 
she is more than ever concerned with problems peculiarly her own.” 

The most moving article in the National Review is not the editer’s 
warning on “ The Perils of Premature Peace,” or his attack on Mr. 
Churchill, Lord Haldane, or Viscount Grey—who is promoted in this 
number to the position of First Villain—but that in which a blinded 
officer describes his debt to St. Dunstan's. He was only nineteen when 
a wound in action robbed him of sight, and “ life at first seemed to hold 
very little in store for me.” He describes how to please his mother, 
and only to please her, he consented to go to St. Dunstan's, and arrived 
in April, 1915, “ shy and, to be candid, very frightened at that house in 
Regent’s Park which secs so much misery and dejection turned into 
happiness, ambition, and joy of life.” First he had to learn how to be 
blind ; how to regain his independence; then came the more serious and 
difficult problem of reading and writing. Games are possible, for he 
has learned how to row, play pushball, cards, draughts, and cheas, and 
what he has “ lost in the beauty of the fields, woods, and sky I have 
gained in the beauty of human nature.” He goes on :— 

“Never before had I realized what kindness and self-sacrifice were 
in my fellow-creatures. My odd moments are now filled up with reading, 
making baskets or playing about on my typewriter; when I want to 
go out everything is made easy, with plenty of people always ready to 
take me. I am living, of course, an altogether different life, but every- 
thing I have lost in the old has been replaced in the new, not by my own 
effort, but by the endless work, I might almost say slavery, of St. Dun- 
stan’s, Mr. Pearson, and all those who help him.” 

In fine, the writer impresses on his readers that his first tragic estimate 
of the future has been proved wrong by his experience at St. Dunstan's, 
“largely through the example and personality of Mr. Pearson (a blind 
man himself) and through the wonderful spirit of independence and 
cheerfulness with which the whole place throbs.’’———One of the best 
features of the National Review is the reprinting of important documents 
in extenso. This month the editor reproduces textually the momentous 
Hardinge Report on the Rebellion in Ireland, which he is justified in 
pronouncing to have been boycotted by the Liberal Press, Indeed, by 
some organs it was bitterly criticized for its unsympathetic tone, while 
others resented it for its fearless exposure of Liberal maladministration. 
Those who regard Liberalism as a sacred ark are happily derided by the 
editor in another passage, where he speaks of those who “ contrive to 
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spell empire with a small ‘e* and war with a small ‘w,’ and Parliament 
and Party with a vast ‘P.’”——Mr. Cope Cornford writes on the 
Jutland Battle under the heading ‘The Two Firsts of June,” and 
draws an interesting parallel between the victories of 1916 and 1794. 
But the sting of the article is in its bitter attack on a Government which, 
in the writer’s opinion, misunderstands the Navy and is jealous of its 
great captains, and has done nothing to express the national admira- 
tion and the national gratitude to the Fleet. According to Mr. 
Cernford, while we have the most magnificent Navy the world has 
seen, the Government restrict the exercise of its lawful powers, and 
throw away the bloodily won and decisive advantages of exercising the 
full control of sea communications. In short, “ the Foreign Office has 
taken over the conduct of sea war from the Admiralty.” 

Dr. Dillon writes in the Contemporary on Greece. He reminds us 
that Prussia and Austria, officially and semi-officially, were hostile to 
Greece at her rebirth in the War of Independence, and that Greece owes 
her existence, independence, Constitutional liberties, financial solvency, 
and economic prosperity to the three Powers against which her rulers 
have recently been treacherously intriguing. At the moment every- 
thing turns on the two irreconcilable conceptions of the function of the 
King which are held by Constantine XII. and M. Venizelos respectively. 
If the Greek people is allowed to vote without undue pressure, the 
Venizelists will, it is calculated, be represented by about two hundred 
and fifty Deputies as against seventy partisans of their adversaries. 
But even if M. Venizelos becomes Premier, and favours intervention on the 
side of the Allies, how can Greece be “ other than a south-eastern forepost 
of the Teutons, a confederate of the Bulgars, and a menace to the Allied 
forces at Salonica, so long as the Germanizing agencies and their Chief 
are allowed free scope”? (Incidentally Dr. Dillon assures us that he 
received on July 15th trustworthy evidence from Macedonia to the effect 
that orders for the cession of Roupel were sent to that fortress by the 
Greek General Staff fifteen days before it surrendered.) He concludes 
by asserting that sober-minded Greeks both at home and abroad are 
putting this question for the protecting Powers to answer, and would 
rather accept a solution from them than be constrained to impose it 
themselves.——“ Blue-Water School” vindicates Admiralty foresight 
in regard to the war on the four points of the possibility of invasion, 
the estimates of shipbuilding expenditure, the scale of the fixed defences 
at fortified harbours, and the capture of private property at sea. In 
regard to the first, he points out that the seamen had an especially difficult 
course to steer botweon the soldiers, who declared invasion to be a 
constant and serious menace, and the politicians, who asserted it was so 
improbable that no naval precautions were needed to meet it. As for 
the shipbuilding programme, he holds that the Admiralty were seriously 
hampered by the economists, who cut down the programme in respect 
of light cruisers, a policy which has involved us in a commercial loss 
vastly greater than the outlay on those extra cruisers would have been. —— 
Professor Sir William Barrett's paper on the Irish problem was written in 
ignorance of the details of the proposed settlement and before the col- 
lapse of the negotiations. It is mildly optimistic, rather vague, and says 
nothing about the rebellion beyond expressing a pious hope that the Sinn 
Fein leaders may mix common-sense with their wild idealism.——Mr. J.M. 
Kennedy examines war conditions in Austria-Hungary as revealod in 
the Press, and various pamphlets dealing with food supply and prices, 
statistics of trades and industrics, war loans, &. His conclusion is 
that, bad as the conditions are, there is no sign of an immediate collapse 
due to these conditions alono. “There is a living minimum, and the 
authorities are sufficiently powerful to deal with attempts at disorder.” 
But the Russian advance may change the complexion of things entirely, 
and already “all the financial and business interests are indicating 
through their Press organs, as clearly as the Censor will permit, their 
desire for a speedy settlement.” We may also note Mr. Boulger’s 
article on the heroism of the Belgian Army and its reinvigorated condi- 
tion; Mr. Harold Temperley’s inquiry into the supernatural element in 
history, with special reference to two modern instances—the story of 
the angels at Mons and the appearance of Marko Kraljevic to the 
Serbians ; and an anonymous paper oA the Sultan of Turkey and the 
Caliphate. 

In the Fortnightly “ Politicus " discusses the hopelessness of Germany's 
position. There is, of course, no startling discovery to be disclosed, but 
the review of all the factors of the situation cannot fail to show how 
marked is the turn of tho tide. Germany certainly counted the cost 
most minutely before boginning this war, but in her estimate she did not 
put down our Army as one of millions. This one fact must have an 
enormous result. Another thing that is now beginning to be felt is the 
Austrian inability to send Slav troops to face Russians. They have 
to be kept on tho Italian frontier, even if desperately wanted elsewhere. 
——Messrs. Grahame-White and Harper write jointly of aerial war in a 
paper which would bear some compression. They tell us that the 
mastery we have shown over the Germans in the air comes from the 
fact that the Germans built their machines principally with a view to 
steadiness, so as to make the least demands on the pilot. This means 
that they aro slow and not capable of swift manceuvring. Our machines, 
on the contrary, are capable of more swiftness and greater powor of 
maneeuvtTing, and consequently are better for fighting, though they 
want to be used with greater skill. Thus it is that the German airmen 





with their slow machines do not like taking the risks of flying 
over our lines, With regard to the future, the writers look 








forward to a Power striking an initial blow with aircraft which 
might have disastrous effects. Aeroplanes with a speed of two 
hundred miles an hour, launched at the declaration of war, and used in 
fleets of thousands of machines against the nerve centres of tho foe, 
might produce decisive results. We must not be behindhand in the 
air again, but must command it. Mr. Balderston gives an account 
of a conversation on art with Mr. George Moore which is more curious 
than interesting. Mr. Moore dogmatically informs the world that art 
is dead; music, painting, literature, and all. This is so because art has 
always been the result of national segregation in the past, and in the 
modern world it is made impossible by international communication. 
So it would seem that art was an accident and not an elemental passion 
of humanity. The conversation should not, as it is, be headed “ The 
Dusk of the Gods,” but “‘ The Damnation of the Critic.” We can 
again rejoice in another of Fabre’s wonderful studies of insect life in 
“The Processionaries.” Here we see the hairy caterpillars of the 
South aimlessly walking round and round the rim of a tub for days until 
accident sends them on their right road. Marvellous as their instinct 
is, these insects seem possessed of no glimmer of reason. The paper 
has all the charm and humour of the wonderful observer, who died not 
long ago in extreme old age. , 

The inexhaustible supply of stories from the outermost parts of the 
Empire is well maintained in Blackwood. “ Out of It,” by “ Zeres,” 
is a powerful description of a raid which would have failed had not a 
subaltern disobeyed orders. Though the ending, with the death of the 
disobeying officer, is rather conventional, the account of the relations 
of the two white men is strikingly told. They are isolated in an 
African fort with native and Indian troops, and get on each 
other’s nerves. To add to the unpleasantness of the situation 
there is the feeling that they are left in a backwater by the 
European War. A paper on Aleppo gives an interesting account of 
what the writer considers the most typical of Turkish cities, a character 
not lost from its being a railway junction where the cry is said to be 
“Change here for Mecca, Cairo, and Baghdad.” In future the list of 
places may become extended to include Uganda, Madagascar, Cape 
Town, Ispahan, Bombay, Calcutta, Mandalay, Singapore, Melbourne, 
and Sydney. Aleppo, as we know from the witches in Macbeth, was a 
centre to which Elizabethan trade went. Its position near two mountain 
passes, through which trade routes are bound to pass, assures to the 
city a permanently prosperousfuture. The bazaars are of great richness. 
Everything can be bought there, in one part Manchester goods, in 
another American sewing-machines, and again Chinese ivories, porce 
lains, and prints. Here is a meeting-place of the trade of the world. 
The “ Wounded Officer”’ continues his account of his detention. At 
the hospital at Cambrai he was joined in December by some British 
soldiers, who, their officer says, were unforgettable, “‘ because they were 
such good companions.” ‘Two of these men met death later from 
German brutality in the camp at Wittenberg. One soldier is described 
as lying in a ditch wounded while innumerable Germen troops were 
passing along the road. When they halted a German who had 
lived fifteen years in Glasgow gave him a drink of water. But the 
next time a halt was called his treatment was different. Fista 
were shaken at him, and his pipe snatched from his mouth and 
thrown away. It seems that Germans can only be humane if they 
have lived in our country. This man made a statement, which was 
taken down in shorthand when he reached England a year later, 
from which the following is an extract, and shows that the popula- 
tion of Wittenberg share the infamy of the authorities of the camp 
there: “As soon as we arrived in Wittenberg all the people were 
at the station, a big crowd of men and women. They all had big 
sticks, some had bars of iron, and we had to run the gauntlet of this— 
of course I could not do so. I got one terrible kick, but anyhow I 
managed to get into the camp, and as soon as we got into camp we got 
knocked about by the Germans, and everything was taken from us.” 
This soldier also records that after the typhus was well over the American 
Ambassador came tothe camp. He learned all about the epidemic, and 
then things began to improve.-——Mr. George Townsend Warner dis- 
cusses the position of “The United States as a Neutral,” as revealed 
by past history. He thinks that, in view of the past, it is much too 
early to assume that the United States will not enter the contest, or, 
if she does, will do so on our side. The writer's reading of history is 
that the most powerful neutral has a tendency to take part against the 
nation holding command of the sea. At present it scems unlikely thas 
the United States ‘will side against us. ‘“‘ For this we may be grateful 
to America’s sense of justice and honour, and to Germany's blunders; 
but Germany is persevering, and may find a way out of these,” 

















FICTION. 


SEVENTEEN.* 
Tue age indicated by the title of Mr. Booth Tarkington's novel is tradf- 
tionally or proverbially associated in romance with the charm of girl- 
hood, and girls play an active part in his diverting chronicle of “ youth 
and summer time.” But the central figure is not a representative of 
“sweet seventeen,” but a susceptible American boy, and, to speak 
plainly, the story is one of calf, or perhaps we should say moon-calf, 


* Seventeen: a Tale of Youth and Summer Time, By Booth Tarkingtes 
Tinstrated London: ‘Hodder and Stoughton, (6s.] 
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ove. Lct us therefore reassure our readers by stating that William 
Sylvanus Baxter is not an adolescent version of Buster Brown. True, he 
is precocious, but not outrageously so, and he is very far from invariably 
riding roughshod over all obstacles. He takes himself with portentous 
seriousness, but he is very sensitive to criticism. He wishes to be 
thought manly and robust, but is constantly betrayed into ridiculous 
or humiliating positions. He is as wax in the hands of the object of 
his attentions, and he is entirely unable to cope with the chief disinte- 
grator of his dignity, his ten-year-old sister Jane, an undefeated and 
imperturbable child of Nature who adds to a ceaseless appetite and a 
magnificent digestion extraordinary powers of vision, hearing, and 
memory. Jane is an enfant terrible who disproves the old maxim about 
the power and knowledge of youth, but she is not in the least an un- 
wholesome imp; indeed, she proves an invaluable and helpful ally to 
the grown-up contingent in controlling the extravagances of the calf 
lovers. As Mr. Booth Tarkington observes, after a remarkable exhi- 
bition of Jane’s superb curiosity and powerful memory, 

“During the glamors of early love, if there be a creature more 

deadly than the little brother of a budding woman, that creature is the 
little sister of a budding man. The little brother at least tells in the 
open all he knows, often at full power of his lungs, and even that may 
be avoided, since he is wax in the hands of bribery ; but the little sister 
is more apt to save her knowledge for use upon a terrible occasion ; and, 
no matter what bribes she may accept, she is certain to tell her mother 
everything. All in all, a young lover should arrange, if possible, to be 
the only child of elderly parents ; otherwise his mother and sister are 
sure to know a great deal more about him than he knows that they 
know.” 
William lived in a “ middle-sized midland city” in the States, and at 
the time wo make his acquaintance was supposed to be working at 
mathematics in his holidays. As a matter of fact, he spent most of his 
time worshipping at the shrine of Miss Lola Pratt, a golden-haired 
young beauty who was spending the summer with his friends and 
neighbours, the Parchers. There were other rivals, but William was 
the most serious, the most chivalrous, and also quite the most gorgeous ass 
of the lot. It was a terrible ordeal for Mr. Parcher, who was a studious 
man, addicted to the perusal of Plutarch’s Lives, and a foe to sentiment, 
but, like most American parents, singularly tolerant of the extravagances 
of youth. Still, he did explode at times, and the unexpected presence 
of Jane on the occasion of one explosion led to the strange, we had 
almost said the unholy, alliance between this ill-assorted couple which 
was fraught with so much discomfiture for William. Miss Pratt in her 
way was a wonderful young woman. She distributed her attentions 
with the utmost impartiality, and she had a gift of switching off the 
conversation when it threatened to become too serious which was 
nothing short of masterly. In these mancuvres she made use of a 
distressing but invaluable habit of talking to her admirers in the lan- 
guage which she habitually employed in addressing her toy-dog Flopit. 
The effect of this device, though most efficient for the purpose in hand, 
was occasionally too much for Mr. Parcher, as may be gathered from 
the following episode. It should be explained that William was sitting 
on the jasmine-scented porch talking to his enchantress, while Mr. 
Parcher was trying to read Plutarch in his library, a few feet off :-— 

“It was William who broke the silence. *How-—’ he began, and 
his voice trembled a little. ‘ How—how do you—how do you think 
of me when I’m not with you ? ’—‘ Think nice-cums,’ Miss Pratt re- 
sponded. ‘Flopit an’ me think nice-cums.’—' No,’ said William ; 
‘I mean what name do you have for me when you're—when you're 
thinking about me?’ Miss Pratt seemed to be puzzled, perhaps 
egy and she made a cooing sound of interrogation. ‘I mean 
ike this,’ William explained. ‘ F’rinstance, when you first came, I 
always thought of you as “ Milady”—when I wrote that poem, you 
know.’—‘ Ess. Boo’fums.’—' But now I don’t,’ he said. ‘Now I 
think of you by another name when I’m alone. It—it just sort of 
came to me. I was kind of just sitting around this afternoon, and I 
didn’t know I was thinking about anything at all very much, and then 
all of a sudden I said it to myself out loud. It was about as strange a 
thing as I ever knew of. Don’t you think so ?’—‘ Ess. It uz dest 
weird /’ she answered. ‘ What are dat pitty names ?’—‘ I called you,’ 
said William, huskily and reverently, ‘I called you “ My Baby-Talk 
Lady.” * Bang/ They were startled by a crash from within the 
library ; a heavy weight seemed to have fallen (or to have been hurled) 
a considerable distance. Stepping to the window, William beheld a 
large volume lying in a disto: attitude at the foot of the wall opposite 
to that in which the reading-lamp was a fixture. But of all human life 
the room was empty; for Mr. Parcher had given up, and was now 
hastening to his in the last faint hope of saving his reason. His 
— however, all pointed to its having fled; and his wife, looking 
up from some computations in laundry charges, had but a vision of 
windmill gestures as he passed the door of her room. Then, not only 
for her, but for the inoffensive people who lived in the other half of the 
house, the closing of his own door took place in a really memorable 
manner.” 

But even more remarkable than Miss Pratt’s skill in handling her team 
of moon-calves is the exquisite good nature of Mrs. Baxter in humouring 
the vagaries of her son. How good is her remark to Jane when that 
unconscionable child reported that William had been barking at his 
looking-glass—the infatuated youth sought to curry favour with Miss 
Pratt by imitations of her dog. ‘*‘ That,’ said Mrs. Baxter, ‘ is beyond 
me. Young people and children do the strangest things, Jane! And 
then, when they get to be middle-aged, they forget all those strange 
things they did, and they can’t understand what the new young people— 
like you and Willie—mean by the strange things they do.’” Mrs, 
Baxter did not forget, and therein lay her power. At the same time, 


she was capable of putting her foot down firmly when the need arose, 





This is a most entertaining and wholesome book on a theme which 
requires delicate handling. Mr. Booth Tarkington has achieved a real 
triumph by avoiding the extremes of cynicism and sentimentality, and 
none will laugh more heartily at his comedy than those who have 
— the symptoms so faithfully described in the portrait of 

ulam, 





READABLE Novets.—Happiness. By John Travers. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—The first part of the book, which deals with current 
events, is admirably written ; but when the author begins to describe life 
in an Indian station after the conclusion of the Great War the narrative 
becomes very much less interesting. ——Captain Calamity. By Rolf 
Bennett. (Same publishers. 2s.)—Describes the adventures encoun- 
tered in the Pacific by a privateer in war time. The Night Cometh. By 
Paul Bourget. Translated by G. Frederic Lees. (Chatto and Windus, 
6s.)—An adequate but not inspired translation of Paul Bourget’s Le 
Sens de la Mort. The Education of Mr. P. J. Davenant. By Lord 
Frederic Hamilton. (Eveleigh Nask, 6s.)—A novel in which the 
hero is a familiar figure. The book is entertaining, with much about 
stable work, poaching, and spying. The date is 1915-16, 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


Casual Labour at the Docks. By H. A. Mess. (G. Bell and Sons. 
2s. net.)—This is one of the publications of the Ratan Tata foundation. 
Nobody supposes that the organization of labour at the London docks 
has been or is satisfactory, but it is probably the size of the question 
rather than its particular quality that makes the troubles there more 
conspicuous than they are at other ports. Unfortunately the work is 
by nature “casual,” because it depends upon the coming and going 
of ships, upon tides and upon weather. Mr. Mess puts the average 
surplus available and usually idle at ten thousand men. This is a 
serious problem, and neither the Port of London Authority, the shipping 
companics, nor the men themselves and their Unions get much credit 
from the author for the way they have coped with it. The war has 
had its effect in reducing the numbers, so that those who remain have 
had more regular work, and this is a good time to take stock of the 
position before things drift back into the old state. After a reasonable 
account of former conditions, Mr. Mess suggests a few steps that should 
be taken. He would like to see a joint Committee of employers and 
labourers which would issue tallies giving the right to apply for work, 
and would rigidly exclude the surplus. Details as to the “ stands” 
where the gangs are engaged need alteration to promote mobility. 
The inelastic specialization which is favoured by Unions should be 
discouraged. He does not emphasize one point that we believe would 
be valuable—namely, great efforts to improve mechanical substitutes 
for manual labour. We are quite aware that experts find the problem 
very difficult, and the dockers would show a short-sighted resentment 
against more machinery. But it would be an economic advantage 
without doubt, and it would result in the attraction of fewer men to 
what at present always tends to be a demoralizing employment, 





Collage Economy. By William Cobbett. (Douglas Pepler, Hampshire 
House Workshops, Hammersmith. 2s. 6d. net.) —An attractive reprint of 
the seventeenth edition published by Anne Cobbett of Cobbett’s well- 
known book. Itis always a delight and an inspiration to read that famous 
reformer’s sound practical wisdom couched in such vigorous English , 
but it is appalling to imagine to what lengths of denunciation he would 
have been impelled by the modern partiality for labour-saving devices— 
to say nothing of the popularity of the potato and our devotion to tea- 
drinking. With Cobbett good healthy work was a thing to be enjoyed, 
not to be reduced to the smallest number of hours per week. The 
chapters on “ Making Bread” alone are enough to sct any housewife 
of imagination longing at once to start making her own bread, After 
giving detailed instructions in that art Cobbett goes on :— 

“* And what is there worthy of the name of plague or trouble in all this ? 
Here is no dirt, no filth, no rubbish, no litter, no slop. And pray what 
can be pleasanter to behold? Talk indeed of your pantomimes and 
gaudy shows, your processions and installations and coronations! 
Give me for a beautiful sight a neat and smart woman, heating her oven 
and setting her bread! And if the bustle does make the sign of labour 
glisten on her brow, where is the man that would not kiss that off, 
rather than lick the plaster from the cheek of a duchess ?” 

The combination of Cobbett and G. K. Chesterton is certainly strange, 
but the latter has been inspired to an amusing and characteristic preface. 


Japan, Great Britain, and the World. By J. W. Robertson Scott. 
(Japan Advertiser Office, Tokyo.)—‘* A Letter to My Japanese Friends” 
in which Mr. Robertson Scott replies to some articles in a certain section 
of the Japanese Press which “ ask for the immediate and radical revision 
... or the immediate or early abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese 
Agreement.” According to Mr. Scott, the outer world has passed 
sharp criticism on this attitude, and he puts before the Japanese how 
the good fame of their country and her future position as a world-Power 
would be jeopardized if she took the steps suggested by some of her 
writers. He proceeds to consider the whole question of the Alliance 





as it affects not Great Britain but Japan herself, and incidentally deals, 
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in a thoroughly friendly and moderate spirit, with the delicate matters 
connected with Japanese action in China and India and the influence of 


Germany on Japanese thought. 





Our Ward. By A. C. Hill. (Hodder and Stoughton. Is. net.)— 
From a bed in a general hospital Mr. Hill has seen the sufferings of 
what he calls “tho unheroic casualty,” the man or woman who has 
“fallen out of the ranks, with no opportunity of winning distinction, 
compelled to retire from the arena by some inglorious defect of physical 
constitution.” Ho tells us of some of the people he saw, and writes 
eloquently of the courage and self-discipline of “ those who are obliged 
to find their Marathon or Salamis within the restricted compass of a 
patient’s couch.” 





We have received a copy of The Clergy List for 1916 (Kelly’s Direc- 
tories, 12s. 6d. net). This useful book of reference, in addition to giving 
@ complete directory of the clergy in England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Colonies, contains an alphabetical list of benefices, Cathedral 
establishments, &c., &c. 





Among the latest volumes published in Messrs. Nelson’s shilling 
collection of French books are two volumes of Alfred de Vigny’s plays, 
Jules Sandeau’s Mile. de la Seigliére, and Lamartine’s Geneviéve. Other 
authors whose works find places are Léon de Tinseau and Jeanne Schultz 








(For “ New and Forthcoming Publications” see page 170.) 


LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(AB) ASSURANCE. 











FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR.-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 


—_— 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to tho Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 








DROITWIGH BRINE GRYSTALS 
The proven remedy for Rheumatism. 


HY suffer the tortures of “TRIC ACID is the cause of 

Rheumatism, Sciatica,ete.? all your suffering. No 
Many thousands have found in- _golyent of Uric Acid has achieved 
ar one eset gtr rnd such wonderful results as the 
wic rine Crystals dissolved in rears : ‘ e 
a hot bath. These “ Crystals” pstariaates oy — ~ 
are prepared from the original CO™mmenc y medion: men & 
Brine Springs, which havo a Ver the country. Economical, 
world-wido renown in the treat- pleasant in use, and sure in 
ment of Uric Acid complaints. results. 


Price 2/6 per 28-lb. bag. 
Delivered free to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 
WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. (Dept.24g), 16 Eastcheap, London, E.C. 


ROYAL TOTAL FUNDS - £21,111,666. 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 








INSURANCE LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 





HEAD /1 Korth John Strest, LIVERPOOL 
LIMITED. OFFICES | 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 





DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 


than ORDINARY COFFEE, 











ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
FOR THE TEETH. 


Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Harrog 
GARDEN, LONDON. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 

IRISH Rett vis ase! te Gals 
POCKET 

Tnstraetit®  H/ANDKERCHIEFS 


samples post free 
For ladies, gentlemen and children 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 
GREEN and ABBOTT. 








Tels ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 


Gerrard | FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED, 
473 CXFORD STREET, W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£94,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID .....................2126,000,000, 


FOR SALE. 
AT A LOW PRICE. 
SUITABLE FOR A SCHOOL OR SIMILAR INSTITUTION. 
SCOT (within a mile of the Station)—FOR SALE, a COM- 
MODIOUS RESIDENCE with matured gardens, well-wooded pleasure grounds, 
2 cottages, small farmhouse and premises, outbuildings and grass land—22} acres 
in extent ; or the house and 13} acres would be sold. Large hall, 6 reception-rooms 
conservatory, 16 bedrooms and complete offices. Heating by radiators. Gas a 
water laid on. Premises wired and fitted for clectric light. Close to church. 
soil.—KNIGHT, FRANK, & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square, London. 


PARTNERSHIPS, &c. 
| gy middle-aged, married, owning highland Farm 


in Norway many years, would like to find another to join him in CATTLE 
AND HORSE BREEDING. Crops, barley, oats, rye, hay, petatoes. Forest Sport 
and Grazing rizhis.— Apply “C. B. H.,” c/o Mesars. COX’S SHIPPING AGENCY, 
Ltd., 16 Charing Cross. London, 8.W. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
KiNG EDWARD VI GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


LOUTH, LINCOLNSHIRE, 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 

Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the above School, 
oe to commence if possible at the beginning of the Autumn tcrm, 19th Septem- 

¢ next. 

Candidates must have University Degree or its equivalent, with good Sccondarg 
School experience. 

Salary £250 with a capitation payment of £1 on all pupils exceeding 70 in numbeg, 

Present number 95. 

Further information may be obtained on application to the undersigned, to whom 
applications (with 20 copies thereof, and of 3 testimonials), steting age, qualificationa, 
and experience, must be sent to arrive on or before August 12th next. 

No personal application is to be made to any Governor. 

Leuth, H. F. V. FALKNER, 

July 18th, 1916. Clerk to the Governors. 


gr. ANDREW'S COLLEGE WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY OF 














SYDNEY. 





VACANT VICE-PRINCIPALSHIP, 





Candidates for the ition of VICE-PRINCIPAL of the above Colloge are invited 
to send In their applications addressed to the Principal, the Rev. A. HARPER, 
M.A., D.D., ¢/o the Agent-General for New South Wales, 125 Cannon Street, Londen, 
where details as to conditions of appointment, tenure, and dutics may be obtained. 
Applicants must be unmarried and should be between 30 and 40 years of age, and 
must have the following qualifications: (a) An Honours Degree in Arts or Scienos; 
(t) personal experience of College life; (c) some experience in ths oversight of young 
men either in School or College. 

Other things being equal, a Presbyterian Minister or Licentiate would be preferred. 
Applications must be received not later than the 3ist August, 1916, and should be 
accompanied by certificates as to character and educational and other attainmenta, 
jay Ly — will be for 5 years, Salary £500 per annum, with quarters, &e, 
in t Jollege. 


(‘HESHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Applications are invited for the post of WARDEN of the HOSTEL and SENIOR 
WOMAN LECTURER (English) at the CHESHIRE COUNTY TRAINING COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, CREWE. Salary £300 a year, with board and residence. 

A memorandum giving information about the duties and conditions of appoint 
ment of the above post may be had by writing to the SECRETARY. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials and the names and addresses of persone 
to whom reference can be made, should be scent to the undersigned not later thas 
the 3ist August. 

Education Offices, H. D. STRUTHERS, Secretary. 

Municipal Buildings, Crewe. 
July 24th, 1916. 
PEC RCs OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, 
LONDON INSTITUTION. 

The Governing Body invite applications for the post of DIRECTOR. The syery 
will be £1,000 per annum. Applications should be received not later than September 
16th, 1916. Further particulars may be obtained on application to the u 
signed. P. J. HARTOG, 

Finsbury Circus, E.C. Honorary Secretary. 

EDUCATION 


{AMBRIDGESHIRE COMMITTEE. 

WANTED immediately, HEAD-MASTER for SOHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Science Degree. Salary about £300.—Apply EDUCATION SECKETARY, Counté 
Hall, Cambridge 
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HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 


The Governing Body give notice that the Head-Mastcrship of Shrewsbury 
School will be vacant at Christmas next. 

Candidates, who must be Masters of Arts, or of some equal or superior a, 
fn the University of Oxford or of Cambridge, are requested to send in their applica- 
tions, not later than the 31st August, to W. M. HOW, 20 Dogpoie, Shrewsbury, from 
whom full information with regard to the post can be obtained. 

Each applicant should state his age, University distinctions, previous career, and 

nt occupation, and should give the names and addresses of at least three persons 
E whom reference may be made, 
No testimonials need be sent. 
25th July, 1916. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 


Th* Governing Body of the Bristol Grammar School will shortly proceed to elect 
@ Head-Master, who will be expected to take up his duties not later than the 
end of the Christmas (1916) Vacation. Particulars of the Appointment may be 
obtained by written application to WILFRID LEIGHTON, 

Clerk to the Governors. 





faint Stephen's Strect, Bristol. 
oo EDUCATION 











COMMITTEE. 
CALLINGTON COUNTY SCHOOL (MIXED). 


WANTED In September, for the duration of the War, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS. 
Good disciplinarian, and well qualified in Chemistry. Some previous experience 
end training desirable. Salary £100 to £140 per annum.—Forms of application 
may be obtained by forwarding a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope to the HEAD- 
MASTER, County School, Callington, Cornwall, to whom they should be returned 








immediately. 
27th July, 1916. 
ULL MUNICIPAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


WANTED, 19th September, for the duration of the War, a LECTURER for 
GEOGRAPHY and MATHEMATICS. 
Form and particulars from the TRAINING COLLEGE, Cottingham Road, Hull 


>. eee ae 
WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Tralned Workers ars wanted. Read 
“CAREERS,” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
gent openings for educated women. Price Is. 6d.; post free 13. 104.—Central 
wreau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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LECTURES, Ko. 





UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


a 
SESSION 1916-17, 


THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER Oru, 1916. 


Prospectuses, and full particulars of the following, may be obtained on application 
to the REGISTRAR :— 

JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATIO‘’®, 

FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND ENGINEERING, 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN, 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 

INSTITUTE OF ARCH-EOLOGY, 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 

DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION, 

UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE, 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 

SCHOOL GF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 

SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS, 

SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 

SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE, 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, 
SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES, 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE, 


STUDENTSHI?PS, EXHIBITIONS, 





UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price 1s.; Post free, 1s. 5d.). 


OF SHEFFIELD. 





YHE UNIVERSITY 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties: 
ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED 
SCIENCE (including Engincering, Metallurgy, Mining, and Glass Technology). 

The Session 1916-17 commences October 4th, 1916. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year, 

Prospectuses, giving full information, may be obtained from 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


ee 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 





jj, Saran COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


Principal: W. H. HADOW, M.A., D.Mus., J.P, 
BESSION 1916-17. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, SEPTEMBER 19th-23rd, 


Particulars of Curricula for University Degrees and College Diplomas in Enginecring 
Electrical Engineering, Naval Architecture, Mining, Metallurgy, Agriculture, Pure 
Science, Arts and Commerce, and of Fellowships, Scholarships and Exhibitions 
@@ application to— P 

F. H. PRUEN, M.A., Secretary, 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 





NEW SESSION begins MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 25th. 


B** Se COLLEGE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
COURSES OF STUDY (DAY and EVENING), for the Degrees of the 


University, in 
ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, LAWS, 
ander RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 
Competition for 16 Free Stndentships commences on September 11th. 
MATRICULATION COURSES and ACCOUNTANCY, 
Full particulars on application io the Secretary, 





POLYTECHNIC, 


BAtteRsea 8.W. 


LOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING. 
Pattersea Tolytechnic Training Icpartment of Domestic fclence, Recognized 
by the Roard of Education, 
Full courses of tisiring for Terchers cf Ccoker;, Isundrywork, Housewifery, 
Necdlework, Drestmaking, Millinery, ‘Training for Housekeepers and School 
Matrons, 


HYGIFNE AND FHYSICLOGY DEPARTMENT. 
Recognized by Local Government loard, Royal Sanitary Institute, and Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Examination Board, 
Training Courses (Day and Evening) sre held for Health Visitors, Sanitary In- 
rpectors’, Infant Welfere Workers, Teachers, Almoners, Voluntary, District, and 
Social Workers. Preparatory Courses for Nurses. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 

Three years’ Course of Training for Teachers of Swedish Educaticnal and Remedial 
Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, Swimming and Games. Diplomas are granted. 
The College is recognized by the Ling Association. Non-professional students 
accepted. 

Tor yartieulars of Fees, fcholerships, Hostels, amd Curricula apply to the 
SECRETARY. 

JNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
(Aledical, Dental, Public Health, and Pharmaceutical Departments open to Men and 
Women Students.) 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5th. 

The Courses given at the University, The Royal Infirmary and other allied Hos- 
jitals which contain over 1,000 beds, provide full instruction for the Degree and 
iploma examinations in Medicine and Dentistry, and for the Diplomas in Public 
Health, Psychological Medicine, Veterinary State Medicine and Pharmacy. There 
are halls of residence both for Men and Women Stadents, In addition to Two 
Entrance Medical Scholarships, each of the valuo of £100, Special Entrance Scholar- 
ships are open to Women Medical St udents, and there are other Entrance Scholar- 
ships tenable In the Medical School. 

Prospectuses giving full informetion as to courses of study, fees, &c., will be 
forwarded on application to the REGISTRAR, 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary ‘Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tri Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s proiessional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridgo Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londoa 
University. Ample opportunity is given for ——- in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjecta in schools In Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guincas.— 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fond may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 








THE CAMBRIDGE 





JRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, WITHINGTON, LANCS. 
Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Fee sixty 
guineas. Babies in residence. Very large demand for qualified Nurses. The 
training most useful for yublic werk in connexion with rearing of children, é.¢., ip 
Schools, Baby Clinics, and Créches. Special course younger students, 8 months, 
25s. weekly. Principal fully trained Heepital Nurse, 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Kecognized by the Poerd of Ecucaticn, Ly the Oxford Dclegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Trincipal: Mires CATHERINE J. DOLD, M.A, 

Students are prey ared for the Cxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diplema; the Oxford Geography Diploma ; 
and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for 
the three Terms from €6 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded 
to Students with a degree on entry. Losn fund, Studerts may borrow sums not 
exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, Ircspectus from the PRINCIPAL, 








UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
(Founded In 1868. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1£53.) 
Patron: BYR MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
“Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal; The Kev. J. F, KENDALL, M.A, 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER o7th. 

The College provides a general education for Students up to the age of 18, as wcll 
as Courses of Lectures for more advanced ftudents. 

For particulars of the College, as well as of the School preparat to the College 
(Head-Mlistress, Miss M. D. TEALE), apply to the Warden, Miss C. Kk. LEWEL, 
B.A., 43 and 45 Harley Street, W., from whom information may also be obtemed 
as to the College Boarding House in which Students way reside. 








LING’S FWEDISH BYSTEM. . 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford —Principel, Miss STANSFKLD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Med!cai 
Gympastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygieue, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c, 
TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full tcachers’ training in 
Yhysical Culture, &c. Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, neers 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive foes, £110 per annum. GOOD sts 
OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 














fTF\HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD BHAW OF DUNFERMLINE 
The MARCHIONESS OF BALISBURY. 

Principal: 

Miss M. EH. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sclences Tripos), 

Vice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kiudin Kngland, Studenta 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System, 
he couree extends over two years, It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in: the neighbourheed. The Collcge stands tn its own grownds of 15 acres, In a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course bogins in September.— 
Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


PRROER EL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 











WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman, Rt. 
Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec., 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and 
Fund, eppty to the Principal, Miss EK. LAWRENCE, 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE’ 

President— Lord pennerens, m C.B. Principals—A. ALEXANDER, 
F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. Staff consists of Medical Lecturers 
and experienced Teachers in ae a of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic ee Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 

References = to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, and 
Flowers. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by B.Sc. In 1914 R.II.S. Exam. 
two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists. Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit- 
preserving.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 











PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
{TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.—Adults and Boys 


taken In Residence or as Daily Pupils.—Prospectus and testimonials post 
_, hg ® _ A. ©. SCHNELLE, 116 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 

PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric. 

and other Exams. Large modern house, yards from sea.—Apply, Stirling 
House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
; eee HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 
Pony Ms BREDA SUEBTENCALE MA. Londen 


THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident only.) 

House stands fn 190 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ate TION to MUSIC Sea Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. Languages, 
terature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to health and the 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations. Excellent 
results. Good garden and ficld for oo. —- kindly permitted to Rev. B. 
Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and 
others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for ‘Prospectus. 


T MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on ~) oy to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 


College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
470 Harrow. 





development of character. 





Tel. : 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 


Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning Frencl 
&s well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; good and liber 
diet; healthy locality ; games, &c., In own grounds; sea-bathing.—For Prospectus 
epply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (Londen), Principal. 


§ A aeeeLs SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


























HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years, 

Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 

may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 

branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 

for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 

S?: FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
Head-Mistress—Biss L, SILCOX. 

AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22np. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE,.— 
Principals: Miss CHUDILEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. 

ege).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. 
Large Playing-flelds and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 40. 
Tele.: Eastbourne 1034. 
REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Preepectus apply to the Head- -Mistresses { _ ors Ex, MA 
Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 
Healthy situation; high positicn. Fees from €0 guineas. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High- -class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
pee ge Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on modern lines, 
fal attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared for 
sseaaveh Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 
IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Deligh Home _ School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's es only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nu Detached bouse 4 mins. from sea, 
—For Illus, Prospectus apply Principal, Miss. Wiltshier, 





ee « HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
4 HAGLEY ROAD eer. 
Head-Mistress~ Mss G, TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparation for the Universities ; i + ng Scholarship. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPART 
PREPARATORY See FOR BOYS AND GIRIs, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 

Prospectus on the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


H F I E L 
OXHEY LANE, A a 
Princip: al—Miss W Lis. 
Private Residential Sched i Girls, 
Tele. “ Watford 6 





GQ D, 


H 





ee HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 


Princlpal—Miss PARKER. 


Boarding and Day School for i Ba apne of Gentlemen. 
languages. English, Art, Music. 
Weos, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a ian 


Special attention to 
ears arranged for if ~— . Large grounds, 
ficers’ daughters, 66 guineas a year, 





VERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE. 
Principal : Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Vamb.). 
Thoroughly g education In bracing mountain air. Moderate terms, Parisian 
lady holding French oe 8 Diploma on the resident staff. 
NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 20th. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD SUSSEX. 
HEAP-MISTRESS: Miss L. M@. CAMERON, Final Hcnours School of Moderna 
Bistery, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual Govelegment. 
Pupils prepared for the Universities. Junior House for Girls under 14. 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Roza NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}, 


Special Entry 1916. No Nomination required. Full particulars with copies 
ry — papers oa application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, 
ondon 


M ®: 





Ww. A. FULLER, 


THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 
Prepares Boys (age 14 and upwards) for the 
ARMY AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 


JT. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 

Twenty acres of playing fields. —— Junior School. 

Preparation for Universities, Army, 

For prospectus write to Rey. W. ¥. BU RNSIDE, M.A., Head- ‘Master. 


ooTH AM Ss 0 H O O 


The new Prcspectus treats of :— 
vam SHOOL WORK: ITS AIMS AND METHODS. 
LEISURE-HOUR PURSUIT 
GAMES AND PLYSICAL EXERCISES, 


Write for coples to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). Motor from 


Maidstone.-—-Complete Modern School Pulldings and Beoarding-Houses (1911); 
separate hcuse, &c., for juniors; situation ideal; 4C0 ft. above sea, with extensive 
views of Kent and Sussex Weald. —Full partic ulars from Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, 
M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 8.W. 


K ELLY ~ COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 

Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
alove sea, facing DPartmcor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS. TWO FOUNDATIONERSHIPS in November. 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
RrAviING SCHOOL, BERKSHIR 
(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 


Head-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. 

Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers. 
Leaving Scholarships include two cf £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £56 to £58 per annum.—For full particulars apply 
HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR 


M.A., 








L. 

















OLLAR INSTITUTION, N.B. 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The New Session begins on Monday, 4th September, 1916. Complete High-School 
Education at moderate cost. Special Ciasses for University, Civil Service and 
Army Examinations. 

Extensive grounds. Beautiful and healthy situation. 

Illustrated prospectus, with list of Boarding Houses, on application to HEAD- 
MASTER, or to THOMAS J, YOUNG, Sec. 

ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F, 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes. 








Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet Cor New buildings, 

tacquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 

and Clergy. — < 
O VE R COLLEGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER, 1916. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per annum for Boarders. 
For particulars apply to W. 8. LE E, M. A, Head-Master. 


TYPEWRITING, &o. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Raplid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 

any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


A™= YOU HELPING TO “CARRY ON’? 


Can you write Novels, Short Stories, Newspaper Articles, Verse, &c.? If 
not, +4 not enlist the ‘splendid training of the School of Authorship, and so 
hel “carry on” this work. Lessons are so simple and interesting. 

ane fe fees are greatly reduced during the War. Enrol now. Send for 
ae to-day (enclosing 1d. stamp) to The Principal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


HE LITERARY, JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL 
BUREAU (Miss Ironside), 50 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London.—SECRETARIES 
TRAINED in all branches of public and private work. Three-nine months’ tuition, 
Positions offered when proficient. Coaching in Journalism, Public Speaking, Lan- 
guages. Instruction by Correspondence also. Prospectus on on application, 
YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. TYPE- 
WRITING of all kinds, including: Articles, Theses, Old Family Letters, Genea- 

i Trees, Novels, &c. MIMEOGRAPHING : ‘Circulars, Testimonials, &c, 

F ENCH (Brevet Elémentaire). _ SHORTHARD. PUPILS taken. Estab. 1906. 


————————————— eee 








AUTHORS, 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND co., 
86 Sackville Street Piccadilly W. Tel., Regent 4, 926, 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
osts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS In Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 


—— 





es, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
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CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
S information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 

to supply information dificult to obtain elsewhere. 
Ofices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum. 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS in their choice Ly os (free of charge) oo and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFORMATIO regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which can be 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and ~~ % idea of fees should be given. 


"Phone, write, or ca 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 18th annual edition. 1,108 pp., 


yous 





QOHOOLS 








red cloth, 2s. ; t-free, 2s. 900 Illustrations. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Telephone: 5053 Central. ene 
“JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 


OAKLEY HOUSYS, 14, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COSIF. All fees have therefore been calculated on 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Hours for Interviews :—11.30 a.m. to 1 pm. and 3 to 4 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 

When possible special appointments slrould be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. | 


NCHOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, withoul 

charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 

Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams., &c., 

éc. A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 

The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 

Bcholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 

(Telephone No. Gerrard 1854.) 

mMNHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS — 
There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 

a thoroughly efficient education at a quite rcasonable cost. Prospectuses and full 

particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J.and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 

Btreet, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 

profession it deciéed upon. 


F INTEREST TO PARENTS. 
“HOW TO SELECT A SCHOOL.”—Parents concerned about the proper 
education of their children may receive, without charge, valuable assistance and 
exclusive information respecting the best Schools and Tutors, by sending statement 
of their requirements to ED. J. BURROW & CO., Lrp., Dept. Y, Educational 
Consultants, Regent House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
EE = = —=—= = = = 


won ‘TOURS. | 


ISS BISHOP, F-.R.G.S., the well-known organizer of tours 
thro Russia, N. Africa, &c., &c., is taking the following :—August 15th, 

he Wye Valley and Cathedrals of the West; September Ist, Scotland; Sept- 
cuter 15th, The English Lakes.—Programmes from 159 Auckland Road, Upper 
Norwood. 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
ARTMOOR. — BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE. — 
Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Shady and sheltered 
garden. Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. Private Sitting-room 
if required.— Apply 


“L.. CANTAB,” Middieccott, Iisington, 8. Devon. Tel. 8 Haytor. 
Terms _absol utely inclusive. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others 


—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected and 
equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. Experienced 
Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, 
Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. HAROLD GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, 





Liverpool. 
RESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive Liet (illustrated) 
of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 


without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 





4» ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manu/acturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street. London. Est. 100 years. 
OCKROACHES exte:minated with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
A 8clentifc Remedy invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. 
Kecommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. Supplied to the Royal Household. 
Used in war hospitals, dug-outs, &c. Harmless to yets. Tins, Is. 6d., 2s. 6d,, 
4s. €d.— HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmcore Road, Sheffield. 
pe BLIC- HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 130 
licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares, Five per cent. paid 
since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


QDEVERSIONS and _ - INTERESTS 


LIFE 

PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 

The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

eee, 2 Fstablished 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 
£°° PRIZE FOR BEGINNERS.—Great chance for new writers. 
D Send 7d. for particulars and copy of “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH 
YOUR PEN ” (indispensable to all who hope to earn money by writing).—CRAVEN 
PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London. 


APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOUMSBURY, W.C. 


Patron: H.M. Tue Kiya. 














SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


Treasurer: ‘THe EArt oF HaRrnowsny. Secretary: Goprrey H. HaMiTon. 

OOKS WANTED.—Encyclopaedia Britannica, India Paper. 

. Any odd numbers of Surtees, Ainsworth, Dickens, Thackeray, Combe, Lever, 

eokett, Alken, Cruikshank, Leech. Any seta of Standard Authors and Presenta- 

tion copies with inscriptions. Kntire libraries purchased for cash—HOLLAND 
BEROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 





ECONOMY IN 
HOME COOKERY 


UNIQUE ADVANTAGES OF THE 
IMPERIAL MULTICOOKER 


COST OF COOKING BY GAS 
REDUCED 15/- IN THE £& 


FULL PARTICULARS NOW AVAILABLE FREE 


Since the Government first appealed to the nation for economy, 
many practical minds have set to work to devise all kinds of ways 
and means of saving. Especially were we asked to save coal, as 
the Army's and Navy’s needs of this vital product of mother earth 
were so enormous and pressing. 

It is particularly gratifying, therefore, to announce a notable 
discovery whereby every household can help to save coal by using 
only one quarter of the gas at present required for necessary cooking. 


A KITCHEN MARVEL 


MULTICOOKER IN USE. |. The Imperial Multi- 
P| ONLY ONE RING TO’COOK A COMPLETE FI 


something much more 





































— and ¥ === DINNER! than a mere “ coal 

ae a: —a |. saver " or “ gas saver,” 
. i Oy! important as is the 

> , ’ y ° ° " 

(OTs: TaN splendid 15s. in the £1 

SP > NU stliF-. reduction of the gas 


bill which it effects. 
The Multicooker is 
an absolute kitchen 
marvel. 
THE IMPERIAL 
MULTICOOKER 
(1) Saves three-quarters of 







gas consumption, 

ai ONLY THIS equals 158. saving in 
QNE RING every £1. 

ALIGHT |] (2) Ietains weight, suecu- 

and nourishing 





Tr lence 
“ properties of the joint,de 
(3) Convenient — compact, 


NOTE NO can be placed on table 


USED . 
or gas stove. 
HERE , | (4) Easily kept clean and 
| f every part immediately 


accessible. Everyone 
should write without a 
moment's delay for Full 
Illustrated Particulars, 
free, of this wonderful 
Money, Food and Ser- 
vice Saving Invention, 



















Next to coal saving, we are Governmentally requested to econo- 
mise the quantity of meat used. The Multicooker does this in a 
most remarkable degree. Every woman knows that joints ordinarily 
lose about 1-3rd of their weight in roasting. This wastage is 
reduced by the Multicooker to about one-tenth, which, at present 
meat prices, is a saving equal to 1s. or upwards on every joint cooked ! 


As well as sending about an extra pound of meat in every five 
to table—the retention of the natural juices of the meat renders it 
of better flavour, more succulent, more nourishing, better in every 
way. 


WORLD-FAMOUS CHEF’S ENTHUSIASTIC PRAISE 


No wonder all who have used this marvellous invention, from 
Mons. Escoffier, the world-famous chef of the Carlton Hotel, to 
the humbler home cooks, declare the Imperial Multicooker to be 
the greatest possible household boon. 

As it costs only a few shillings, arrives ready for use, needs no 
skill, no fixing, saves labour of cleaning stove, but stands upon 
the present gas stove or fai ring—for ONLY ONE GAS RING 
is needed instead of four or more to cook a full course dinner with 
the Multicooker—every wise houscholder will want to adopt this 
new economy at once. 

This has been provided for by Multicooker Inventions Limited, 
at whose showrooms, 42 Berners’ Street, Oxford Street, 
London, W., every-day and all-day demonstrations of cooking by 
Multicooker are given free to all who can call. 

For those to whom a visit is not at present convenient full illus- 
trated particulars have been prepared and will be forwarded free 
on application, and we need scarcely point out that not a moment's 
delay should be allowed before making oneself fully acquainted 
with this phenomenal household economiser, which fulfils several 
of the most urgent needs of the day. 

Please address your application for the free particulars (a post- 
eard will do) to 


MULTICOOKER INVENTIONS Ltd. 


(Room 123), 
42 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION. 


Past or Present Members of the 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


as well as the 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


are now admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY, 
including the right to shafe in BONUSES. 





“Without-Profit” Policies, open to the General 
Public, at exceptionally low rates. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6.000,000, 
Paid-wp Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve Fund, £1,960,000. Together £3,960,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ee es .. £4,000,000 





Total Issucd Capital and Reserves: .. af ae as .. £7,960,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 

PRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for tixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 





== 


BiIBLIOCTHECA REUTERIANA: 
o 
CATALOGUE OF THE EXTENSIVE LISRARY OF THE LATE BARON DE REUTER. 
Part 1.—Art and Archaeclogy, etc. 1!.—History, etc. {1!.—Philosophy, Orient- 
alia, and Classical Literature. 1V.—European Literature, Natural History, 
ttc. V.—Medicine, Law, Theology, etc. 
Post Free, V I.—Mathematics, to follow. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Sirand, W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W. 
Telephone: Central 1515 and Mayfair 3601. 
A Speciality of BOOKS ON THE WAR at No. 43 Piscadilily. 











"Thé Sister of Literature-Tobaccd’ 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in the’Times* 


“The pipe, with solemn interposing puff. 
Makes half a sentence at 4 time enough; 
The dosing sages drop the drowsy strain, 

5) Then psuse,and puff and speakand puff 


— COWPER. } 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
White Label. Mild and Mediam. 


Gg” “a 


Per oz. Per cz. 





For distribution to Wounded British Soldiers 
end Sailors in Military Hospitals at Home 
ead for the Front at DUTY FREE PRICES, 


Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P. 21 
Issued by the Imperia! Tobaceo Co, (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


A 
WAR-TIME 
PRESENT. 





Ww suggest that there can be no better present in War Time 
than an Annual Subscription to the “‘ 
It is suitable as a gift to a momber of a man’s own family, or tog 
relation or friend—at the front, at home or abroad, whether in the 


Empire, in America, or in some foreign country. 


SPECTATOR.” 


Sent post free to a person at homo or at the front, the cost of an 
annual subscription is only £1 8s. 6d. 


Send that sum to the Manager, The “ Srecrator,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and it will 
be forwarded post free to any address. 


The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to tho Manager. 


> 


He or sho who gives the “Srecraror” as a present will give « 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches or to 
tho officer or sailor abroad, as well as a weekly reminder that 


the donor has not forgotien his friend. 


The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first reador 


“ 


has finished with the “‘ Srecrator ” it will give equal pleasure 


to those to whom it is passed on. It is a special mark of the 
“Sprcrator ” that it is never thrown away, but passes from 


hand to hand like a book or magazine, until it is worn out, 


Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad for £1 12s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to “The Manager, The ‘Srecraror,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom... - oe oe - 18686 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, India, China, 
Japan, &e. .. ee ee ee -- 112 6 





To The MANAGER, The “ SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


l enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the “ SPEOTATOR ™ 
sent for one year to 





Name... 
(Please stale Tide, or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 


PWEETETILIT Eee iY 


AGdretd coccacccccccccsecsccsvocescccecoeseseevese 











Toe ee ee ee ee 
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F you are arranging a Bazaar, Concert, 
Pageant, or other Entertainment, will 
you remember that money is urgently 
wanted for the extension of The Union Jack 
Club, the Club of the N.C.O.’s and Men 
of the Navy and Army in Waterloo Road? 


fTon. Treas.: G. J. Marjoribanks, Esq., The Union Jack Club, 
gta Waterloo Rd., S.E. 


Lon, Organiser: H. E. Morgan, Esq. 
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INNA VAN AVALS 








FOR GOD, KING AND COUNTRY. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. More than SIXTY on the 
West Front are actually 


UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
42 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £300; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Week’s Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 





Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, a‘e Church Army,” payable to gr a4 Carlile, 
D.D., lion. Chief Sec., » Headquarters, Bryaneton Street, Marble Arch, 


NOW RE io. 11 of ‘ Bigistered No. 13608 


The GANDID Qu aatinie tanew. 


Comecee BY THOMAS oer ” cre E3. 
"rice MNALF-A- Z 
PRINCIPAL | fa gu 





A Free Parilam The War so Far. 
The Conduct of “the War at Sea, vee Resteration b London, (Medium Strength) 
How Peace is Made. he Real Ireia 
ae Law. The Dinner to ar. Bowles. 
Of all Booksellers and Bockstalts, or F. H. GARRATT, 26 Maiden Lane, Strand, 


_ London, _ WwW: Cc. D. 
)OOKS WANTED by Stevenson, Meredith, Thackeray, Hardy» for 
Symons, Conrad, Pater, ‘WwW Bao, Eeeine, Hewlett, Noyes, Dickens, Borrow, Swin* 


burne, Tennyson, Geo. "Moore, Gissing, Masefield, Dowson, B. Shaw, &c. Books illus: 








by Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, Beardsley, Phiz, Rowlandson. ‘Libraries purchased: 
Kare books supplied. ‘Catalogues free. —hircr OR'S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. For Wounded British Soldiers and 
lie a eer ee —< Sailors in Military Hospitals at 
SALES BY AUCTION. Home and for the Front at Duty 


ENGR AVINGS “AND, DRAWINGS. Free prices. Terms on application to 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE & ingham 
will SELL by AU CTION, at their House, No 13 Wellington Street, Strand, wand OHM PLAYER SONS, Nott gh ‘ 
W.C., on THURSDAY, August 10th, and following day, at one o'clock, precisely, 
ENGRAV INGS, DRAW INGS, and MODERN E' TCHING 18, comprising 'p ngravings 
im Mezzotint, Stipple, and Aquatint, by the leading engravers of the Eighteenth 
Century, many being in colours ; a collection of drawings for Punch by Sir J. Tenniel 
and modern etchings by Whistler, McBey, Sir F. Short, A. Zorn, M. Bauer, " Muirhead 
Bone, &c. Also Arundel Society publications. 
May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had. 








Issued by the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Dritain & Ireland), 14. 
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How it can be restored by suitable food. 


Good health largely depends upon having a sound digestion. 
In the treatment of digestive disorders it is recognized that 
a prime factar is the ‘adoption of a suitable diet. In such 
cases, the best food is one which, while presenting the 
requisite complete food constituents in acceptable form, does 
not place too great a tax on the impaired digestion, and yet 
provides for the stimulation and strengthening of the 
weakened digestive powers. 


A Unique and Complete Food. 





FOR 


Invalids, Dyspeptics and the Aged 








The ‘Allenburys’ Diet embodies the required essentials in supreme degree, 
{t is a preparation of pure, rich, full-cream milk and whole wheat, 
manufactured with scrupulous care by a special process, during which 
the ingredients are partially pre-digested. Easy of assimilation it ensures 
complete nutrition where digestion is at fault and rapidly restores the 
impoverished system. The Allenburys’ Diet is of exceptional value im 
relieving the insomnia and other undesirable effects that result from 
Gastric derangement. Taken last thing at night it soothes the nerves and 
promotes quiet refreshing sleep and digestive rest. The ‘Allenbury? 
Diet is used in the leading Hesplitals end Marsing Homes, and ie 
of the greatest value for feeding our Weaunded and Invalid Soldiers 
and Sailors. It is quite dittinct from the well-known ‘Allenburys’ 
Foods for Infants, and has for long enjoyed the recommendation of the 
Medica! Protessien. 


ame A Large Sample sent Free on request. «== 


| ayer hy 3/- and 6/< @aS™ Made immediately by 
each of all Chemists. adding boiling water only 








Oes Coporig Mt, 















_* 





Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 


37, Lombard Street, London, E.C, 

















2-3 ton & 5 ton COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


serve you not only by ensuring quicker deliveries, 

but also by the manner in which they reduce delivery 

costs. Their reputation on war service guarantees 
their ability for hard work. 


The Austin Motor Co. Ld, 


Longbridge Works, Northfield, Bir- 
mingham. London : 479-483 Oxford 
Street (near Marble Arch), W. Also 
t Manchester, Norwich, and Paris. 





————s 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—_——o——. 





Ashley (Doris), Children’s Stories from French Fairy Tales, 4to (R. Tuck) net 
Attwood (E. L.), Text-Book of Theoretical Naval Architecture (Longmans) net 
Baker (Amy J.), Moonflower, cr 8VO..........cccccesecseeceeces (J. ) 
Ballard (F.), Christian Reality in Modern Light, cr 8vo........ (W.C.0.) - 
— (Vv. M. D.) and Hart (H.), Children’s Stories from _ Lapents “1 
FEE LATE. EE Ny oe EO EN Ee Tuck) n 
mF (E. L.) and Ly pene (C. M.), Readings in the Economic History of the 
Wee GER. CD BUD ccccccnecsccocescccecccccecceecces ( Longmans) net 
Bower (B. M.), The Ranch at the Wolverine, cr 8vo.............. (Nash) net 
Bryan(W.B.), History of the National Capital: Vol, I[., 1815-78 (Macmillan) net 
Chamberlain (J. 8.), Organic Agricultural Chemistry, ‘er 8y0, -(Macmillan) net 
Children’s Stories from Russian Fairy Tales and Legends, ~ (R. Tuck) net 
Cotes Tear eee, BOSS Geek, GF BUD ccccccecececcsovesss Routledge) net 
Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities (Camb. v niv. Press) net 
Cleghorne (W. 8. H.), Farm Buildings and Building Construction in South 
BBRAD, BEF QUO. ccccccccccccescccccgeccccsccccccsgeccusecce (Longmans) 
Cossack Feliy Tales and Folk Tales, selected, &c., by Nisbet Bain (Harrap) net 
Crannell (P. W.), The Survival of. the Unfit, cr 8vo....... yee net 
Crompton (R. H.), The Future of Christianity, cr 8yo.. -«..-(Unwin) net 
Dark (8.), The Glory that is France, cr 8vo....... -(Nash) net 
Death and Life: Some Letters from the Correspondence of a Parish Priest 
her =: net 
Dilnot (G.), The Secret Service Man, cr 8VO.........eeee0e0+++-(Nash) net 
Dumas (A.), The ea aes TOV, G BVO... ccccccecsoscsscces (8. Paul) 
Eliezer ( pirke De Rabbi), Annotated with Introduction and Indices by Gerald 
Friedlander, We cake asreriueenncegeeeeseerooencesned (Routledge) net 
Elwell-Sutton (A. 8.), Humanity: same Unhumanity, er 8vo....(Unwin) net 
Everard (H.), aA. POE, GP BEB. ccscccecees (Holden & Hardingham) net 
ath th). She How Boek, or Gre ...........sccccceseccensseen: (Unwin) 
Fletcher (J. 8.), Lynne Court Splancy, cf SVO......cccccees (Ward & Tock) 


Franklin (Capt. T. B.), Stella Bellano, cr 8vo..(Holden & Hardingham) net 
Garrard (A.), Gas, Oil, and Petrol Engines, CF BVO... 000% (Whittaker) net 
Gilbert (H.), The Story of the wa Mutiny, 8vo.. . (Harrap) net 





Goldie (V.), Sound Ground, cr 8VO.........00ccceceesegeceeceess (J. Long) 
Goode (P.), Map of the World . Hemispheres : Political Spears (Harrap) net 
Hogue (0.), Trooper Bluegum at the Dardanelles, cr 8vo...... (Melrose) net 


Jacob and Josep: a Middle English Poem of the Thirteenth Century, 18mo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Leighton (R.), Dreadnoughts of the Dogger, cr Svo...... (Ward & Lock) net 
Letters of John Wesley: a Sélection, 8vo........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Macaulay (F. 8.), The Algebraic Theory of Modular Systems, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Mansfield (Charlotte), “For Satan Finds .. .” (Holden & Hardingham) net 


Matheson (C. M.), Children of the Desolate, cr oO  eaepnameatianlia sr ieti. < (Unwin) 
Morris (J.), Europe in the 19th Century (1815- 1878) ..(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Orezy (Baroness), Leatherface, cr 8vO ..........+. (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
O'Shaughnessy (Edith), A Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico, 8vo ....(Harper) net 
Page (Gertrude), The Supreme Desire, cr 8vo0...........+5- (Ward & Lock) 
Parmelee (M.), Poverty and Soetal Progress OD BOGescvenes (Macmillan) net 
say A eam Life Cannot Cease and Leaves —_, -_ = » 4 Way, 

OTTTTIT TTT TTT TTT eT fest) net 


mA. <0. E.), Lathe Design, Construction, and ae ag ‘(lamemesth net 
Prichard (Katherine Susannah), W indlestraws .(Holden & Hardingham) net 
Quin (M.), The Problem of Human Peace, 8vo. ‘smeeeegiacinints (Unwin) net 
Rastall (R. H.) Agricultural Geology, 8vo.......... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Shakesperian Studies, ed. by B. Matthews and A. H. Thorndike, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Smith (M. Florence), Mary Astell, er 8vo............ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Souvestre (P.) and Allain (M.), The Exploits of Juve: being the Further 
Pursuit of Fantémas, the Mysterious, cr 8v0.............ee05> (8. ~~ 
Swan (Annie 8.), The Woman's Part, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & ss ne 
Taft (W. H.), Our Chief Magistrate and his Powers (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Trebein (Bertha E.), Theodore Fontane as a Critic of the Drama, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Weed . E.), A Bachelor in Japan, cr ove. eccccccecoceeseses (Unwin) net 























H At my “s at Se -_ 
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SMITH’S 


Tasait MIXTURE 


COMPLETES THE EQUIPMENT. 












shattaslonl o 
= <sislsl=t> 


tn Three Strengtks— 
Mild, Medium and Full 


4 Perfect Blend of of Emokiog 
‘obaccos. ; 
awarded, Ealaboreh. 1886. 

















Manufacturers of ‘ ORCHESTRA” 
High-class Virgizian Cigareties 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Ca 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Lie 


6/0 
10/0 
21/0 


21/0 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO,’S LIST. 





With 26 Illastrations and 2 Maps. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


With the Twenty-Ninth Division in 


Gallipoli. A Chaplain’s Experiences. 
By the Rev. OSWIN CREIGHTON, C.F. 

“Very vivid. . . It is good to find a Churchman, brought 
In so close contact with our soldiers, bearing witness not only 
to their bravery and endurance, but to the good that comes to 
light among the worst of them—produced by the red rain of war." 

—Army and Navy Gazette. 





“With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
. . . . 
Priests in the Firing Line. 
By RENE GAELL. Translated from the French by Miss 
H. Hamitton Gisss and Madams Berron. 

“Twenty thousand French priests are tending the wounded and 
Réné Gaéll’s book, admirably translated by H. Hamilton Gibbs 
and Madame Perton, vividly pictures the scenes of battle and death 
jn which the priests are working.’’-—Birmingham Daily Post. 


Some Experiences in Hungary, August, 
1914, to January, 1915. 


By MINA MACDONALD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“An extremely interesting and lively account of life in Hungary 
during.the war. . - Few English ‘alien enemies’ can have 
so agreeable a story to tell as this lady.”—Westminster Gazette. 


Farm Buildings and Building Con- 
struction in South Africa. a tex Book 
for Farmers, Agricultural Students, Teachers, Builders, &c. 

By W. 8. H. CLEGHORNE, B.Se. (Edin.), A.M.I.Mech.E., 
Lecturer in Engineering, School of Agriculture, Potchefstroom. 
With a Foreword by F. B. SMITH, Secretary for Agriculture, 
Union of South Africa, and 235 Diagrams. 8vo. 2ls. 


Gorse Blossoms from Dartmoor. 


A Little Book of Short Poems. 
By BEATRICE CHASE, Author of ‘“‘ Through a Dartmoor 
Window,” &c. Feap. 8vo. 1s. net. 

“Those who have read the delightful prose works of Beatrice 
Chase will welcome the appearance of this little volume of poems 
from the same pen. Moor mad, Miss Chase is a nature lover to 
the tips of her fingers.’"—Jrish Independent. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
T. FISHER UNWIN'S 


THE NEW PROTECTIONISM. 
By J. A. HOBSON. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

“In this compact little book Mr. J. A. Hobson has writtea 
the first expert analysis of the new movement. It is a ruthless 
and unsparing piece of criticism, written with all tho author's 
familiar dialectical power. . . . Popular in its style yet scientific 
in its thought, it should do much to fix wavering convictions and 
stimulate the demand for a constructive policy.” 

—Mr. H. N. Brailsford in the “* Daily News.” 


HUMANITY census UNHUMANITY. 


A Criticism of the German Idea in the Political and Philo- 

sophical Development. By A. 8S. ELWELL-SUTTON. 
Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

In this book the author, who is well acquainted with the develop- 

ment of German thought, puts before the reader, impartiaily, 

what there is of both good and bad in it. 


THE FUTURE of CHRISTIANITY. 
By REGINALD H. CROMPTON. Cloth. 6s. not. 

The purpose of this book is constructive. After outlining soms 
of the difficulties which besct the ordinary man in his religious 
beliefs, it shows that similar difficuitiea exist in the wider regions 
of philosophy and psychology. 





A BACHELOR IN JAPAN. 
By ERIC ERSKINE WOOD. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

This book gives one amusing glimpses of a voyage, vid the Porte, 
to Japan, where the Bachelor in question makes a prolonged visit 
and settles down in a Japanese “ paper” house in an out-of-the- 
way hamlet. There is a vein of humour throughout the book 
and as the author lived in Japan for some time, no small portion 
of it is actual experience. 





IMPRESSIONS of SCANDINAVIA 
IN WARTIME. 


By GILBERT MURRAY. Paper cover. 2d. (post free 3d.). 

An extremely lucid and informing account of the attitude of 

the people towards both the Allies and Germany at the present 
time. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 





Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. 
WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. 
The Fighting Line.. two Speeches on the 
t 


Army delivered in House of Commons on May 23rd and 
May 3lst, 1916. 8vo. Sewed, Id. net, 


NEW, CHEAPER, AND FINAL EDITION. 
Green’s Short History of the 


English People. with an Epilogue by Mrs. 
J. R. GREEN, continuing the History to the present day. 
With Maps and Tables, Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
THE Trwes.—* Mrs. Green adds a long ‘ Epilogue,’ bringing the history down 
to the present day, which is entirely worthy of the great k it completes.’ 








1916 ISSUE JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Statesman’s Year Book. Statistical 
and Historical Annual of the States of the World for the 
pene 1916. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Assisted 
7 = EPSTEIN, .A., Ph.D. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 
Os. - net. 


SEVENTH EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
Macmillan’s Guide to Egypt and 


A yA 
the Sudan, including a Description of the Route 
through Uganda to Mombasa. Seventh Edition. With 
386 Maps and Plans. Globe 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Discovery, or the Spirit and Service 


of Science, By Professor R. A.GREGORY. With 
8 Plates. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE Tires.—“ Mr. Gregory shows us in a series of fascinating and lightly written 
chapters the thinkers at work, the processes by which they slowly transformed the 
conditions of human life as well as the outlook of the mind on the ultimate problems 
of philosophy. It is impossible to read the book without concluding that in this 
record of heroic effort is humanism indeed, is man at his noblest in the unconquer- 
able quest for truth.” 











Faith or Fear? an Appeal to the Church of England. 
By DONALD HANKEY (A Student in Arms), WILLIAM 
SCOTT PALMER, HAROLD ANSON, F. LEWIS DONALD- 
SON, and CHARLES H. 8. MATTHEWS (Editor). Crown 

8vo. 3s. Od. net. (Tuesday. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 











. 9 bt . "4 
Smith, Elder & Co.’s List. 
FIRST VERY LARGE EDITION EXHAUSTED. __ 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


ENGLAND’S EFFORT 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. With a Preface by the Eart or 
Rosresery, K.G. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. not. 

‘A patriotic service, rendered doubly effective by the brilliant 
and dramatic foree with which the volume, variety, and deter- 
mination of our organised war-making are presented." 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE SINN FEIN REBELLION AS 
I SAW_ IT 


By Mrs. HAMILTON NORWAY. With 2 IIlustrations 
Crown 8vo. 2s. net. [Just Ready. _ 


THE FOUNDATIONS of GERMANY 


By J. ELLIS BARKER, Author of “ Modern Germany,” &o. 
Small demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘** Mr. Ellis Barker has rendered a service both to historical research 
and to current political thought.” 
—Tihe Eart or Cromer, in the Spectator. _ 


OMNIANA : 


The Autobiography of an Irish Octogenarian. 
By J. F. FULLER. With 22 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 














7s. Od. net. 
“* Broad-minded, genial, and full of a mellow sense of humour: 


. . « he is never dull.’’—Times. 


SIR HENRY LUCY'’S REMINISCENCES 


NEARING JORDAN 


With a Frontispiece by E.T. Reep. Small demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
[Second Impression. 

“This urbane and witty volume, in which there is not a dull 

page, contains many chapters of engrossing interest. In charm, 

vivacity, and variety it will rank high amo4g its author's works.” 
— Daily Chronicle. 








TRAVELS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
By CAPTAIN. TRENCHARD C. FOWLE. 
With Illustrations and #» Map. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ This is a delightful travel book. It is direct in information, 
picturesque, fu’ of humour and of useful details.” —Daily News. _ 





London : SMITH; ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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DENT’S WATCHES. | 


EXCELLENCE GUARANTEED. 


ENGLISH KEYLESS LEVER WATCHES (Compensation Balances), 
Ladies’ Gold from 10 guineas, Silver from 6 guineas. 
Gentiemen’s Gold from 12 guineas, Silver from 5 guineas. 

Pocket Chronometers, Centre-seconds Watches, Chronographs, Repeaters, and other Complicated Watches, 


DENT’S WRISTLET WATCHES for MILITARY or NAVAL SERVICE 
With or without luminous dials—also a large variety of the newest designs in Bracelet Watches. 


ign Manufact E ined and Guaranteed by E. DENT & CO.,, Ltd, 
ae wae ee. £1 1s. w Sdiver, from £2 2s. Gold, from £4 4s, 


DENT’S CLOCKS. 


THE FINEST SELECTION IN LONDON. 


SPECIAL LONG CASE “GRANDFATHER” CLOCKS (Registered Designs), 
, Library, Hall, Bracket, Kitchen, Stable, or Church Clocks, for 
Carriage, Travelling, Drawing Room, Dining ite ps bay 
ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS FOR SCIENTIFIC PURPCSES. 
NEW REGULATOR CLOCK, £21. Strongly recommended as a Standard House Clock, 


From “ The Observatory,’’ April, 1906. 

“The fact that a firm such as this, whose reputation for good work is unrivalled, and is too valuable to lose, should have been 
able to meet the demand for a good article at about half former prices, is some answer to the frequent verbal attacks on English 
commercial enterprise.” 

From “ Nature,’’ May 3, 1906. 


“We have no hesitation in pronouncing it a marvel of cheap- 
ness.” 








From ‘“‘ The Journal of the British Astronomical 
Association,’ May, 1907. 
“‘ Not only for their accuracy, therefore, but also for their low 
price, these timekeepers can be highly recommended.” 








PROTECTION FROM FIRE AND BURGLARY. 


DENT’S RECORDING CLOCKS FOR WATCHMEN. 


In use in the principal Schools, Institutions, Public Buildings, Banks, Hotels, Factories, and Stores in all parts of the 
World. Prospectus free. 


DENT’S JEWELLERY. 


Select Stock of the New Art Jewellery, Bracelets, Chains, Brooches, Rings, &. 


DENT’S SHIPS’ CHRONOMETERS. 


As supplied to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and Indian, Foreign, and Cojonial Governments. 


REPAIRING DEPARTMENT. 


A skilled and experienced staff of workmen employed for the execution of Watch, Clock, and Jewellery Repairs. 
CLOCKS WOUND, REGULATED, AND KEPT IN ORDER BY CONTRACT. 


E. DENT & CO., Ltd. - 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers to Chaseenent, 
CAUTION. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING erg 


uine unl t be 
BY APPOINTMENT and to the Courts and Governments of France, Italy, "the Trade Mark. 


Russia, Spain, the United States, Japan, &c., &c. 


MAKERS of the GREAT WESTMINSTER CLOCK (Big Ben) and Sole Custodians since its erection; of the Standard 
Clock (the Primary Standard Timekeeper of the United Kingdom) of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich; and of Standard 
Clocks in most principal Foreign and Colonial Otservatories. 


E. BENT & CO. find it necessary to cauticn the public that their SOLE ADDRESSES are 
61 STRAND and 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


CATALOGUE FREE. TELEPHONE—61 CITY. 




















Franco-British Exhibition Awards: 3 GRAND PRIZES and 1 GOLD MEDAL. 
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